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642 The Philosophy 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A LOVER 
AND GENTLEMAN. 


A flower, a kiss, a tear—and there's our 
life. 

Long flowers of doubt; short taste of 
fruit; the knife 

Of parting; then the mourning-cloths of 
Death 

That lasts for ever. 


This handkerchief I wear against my 
heart 

Once dried a tear of yours. 
bides here, 

And shall till I am summoned to de- 
part.... 

How odd the things that we find com- 
fort in! 

I have picked violets—in that dreary 
year 

When all my life was doubt—picked 

them because 

I had the longing for you in my mind 

So powerful, so painful and so sweet, 
it seemed 

Some savor of your presence must per- 
vade 

The buds my eyes dwelt on-—and so 
these flowers 

Fading to dust within my pocket-book. 


Now it 


Now you have kissed me and I have 


withheld 

For a long day my lips from speech 
and food, 

To leave them yours alone till set of 
sun. 

A foolish whim. ... But you did kiss 
me. Ah! 

What shall enshrine remembrance of 
a kiss 

Or hold its ghost from dawn to set of 
sun 

For me, who have so many hours to 
live, : 


Or let my heart recall the mighty throb 

That came when you said “Dear!” 
from your deep chest 

With wavering fulness? 

So you shed one tear 

Since all was done. Then came the 
handkerchief .. . 

Why, that’s the shroud that wraps the 
Past. That’s all 

Remains for me to take some comfort 
in: 


of a Lover, Ete. 


This is the catalogue: Some dust of 
flowers, 

A linen cerecloth, and a vanished kiss 

And all’s summed up.—Save that I live 
in hell 

And have no rest.— 

But that’s another mood 

Here we talk gently, being gentlefolk 

Without much show of passion, rise of 
breath, 

Quaver of voice, hard eyes. or touch 
of fever. 


A flower, a kiss, a tear—and there’s our 
life. 

Long flowers of doubt; short taste of 
fruit; the knife 

Of parting; then the mourning-cloths of 
Death 

That lasts for ever. 

Ford Madox Hueffer. 


The Academy. 


THE LADY OF SLEEP. 


She in thy dreams watch over thee! 
Who in the dark and cold 

Keeps all her buds of earth fast-sealed, 
Her meek sheep safe in fold; 

Who comes with dew and goes with 

dew; 

And lulls the wind to rest; 

And hushes the weary birds of eve 
To silence ou her breast. 


She of the ages of the night, 
The light youth of the morn, 

Console the white hosts of thy thoughts 
Long waking made forlorn! 

Stoop with the stillness of her smile, 
The safety of her hand, 

Charm with the clear call of her voice. 
Thee in the shadowy land! 


The daisy will unfold in light 
The fairness of her face; 
The skylark from his green nest course 
Back to his sun-wild place: 
Then she whose drowsy cheek by thine 
Lonely all night hath lain, 
Toss her dark locks from thy sweet 
eyes, 
Loose thee to earth again! 
J. W. de la Mare. 
Temple Bar. 
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THROUGH MATTER TO MIND. 
I, 


I have pointed out in a previous arti- 
cle* that in vindicating the assertions 
of Theism as against the negations of 
Science, one of the chief arguments on 
which the apologist can rely is the 
practical effect of Theism as a work- 
ing theory of life. The corporate ex- 
perience of all civilized races attests 
that men, as feeling and acting crea- 
tures, develop in directions which to 
some extent are identical; and that this 
development is associated with certain 
theories or beliefs, which are essential 
to it as motives and inseparable from 
it as deduced conclusions, and which 
sooner or later issue in the creed which 
we know as Theism. I pointed out 
farther, however, at the close of the 
article in question, that this argument, 
even if we accept its validity, defies 
rather than solves the difficulties raised 
by Science. It leaves us with a set of 
religious assertions on the one side, 
which have indeed been strengthened 
anew by a new kind of defence; but 
these are still confronted by the nega- 
tion of Science on the other, and no in- 
tellectual conciliation has been thus 
far effected between them. In the pres- 
ent article I propose to say something 
as to the manner in which I think it 
most likely that the desired conciliation 
may be effected. 

Our immediate subject here will be 
Science itself, not Theism. In what 
way should the doctrines of Science be 
treated, in order that their conflict with 
Theism should either be brought to an 
end, or at all events rendered less ob- 
stinate than it seems to be? Two 
methods are adopted at the present 
time by popular apologists of religion, 
with this special end in view. One of 
these is to attack Science in its details, 
in order to show that there are “rifts” 


*The Living Age. June 10, 1905. 


in the alleged continuity of Nature, 
which can only be filled up by a series 
of miraculous “interferences.” The 
other is to accept the details of Science, 
as it gives them to us, and then to re- 
duce both its principles and its facts 
to insignificance, by exhibiting the 
whole physical universe as a mere sym- 
bolic abstraction which the living mind 
makes from its own “unitary experi- 
ence.” 

Both these methods I regard as en- 
tirely useless, for reasons which I have 
explained elsewhere. That which I 
am about to indicate is diametrically 
opposed to both. Instead of attacking 
Science, regarded as a system of Mon- 
ism which comprises all existences in 
one single cosmic mechanism, it starts 
with accepting this representation of 
things as potentially though not act- 
ually, complete. Instead of starting 
with an attack on the reality of physi- 
cal phenomena, it starts with accepting 
provisionally that popular realistic ma- 
terialism which is doubtless the work- 
ing creed of most men of science in 
their researches, just as it is of all 
other men in the practical business of 
their lives; and simply by applying 
these principles and assumptions more 
strictly, and in a wider way, than 
Science is accustomed to apply them, it 
aims at enlarging the sphere of sci- 
entifically possible beliefs, which Sci- 
ence has unduly narrowed by its own 
incomplete development. 


Il. 


I will illustrate my meaning first in 
a very simple manner by reference to 
this doctrine of Materialism to which I 
have just alluded, and which is con- 
stantly attributed by theists to scien- 
tific men as a reproach. 
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The actual truth is that though many 
scientific men, eminent in their own 
departments, have doubtless been ma- 
terialists in the sense here given to the 
the word, Materialism has nothing to 
do with the scientific position as such. 
It is a creed which, as a working con- 
vention, is practically held by all of us 
—theists and atheists alike—when we 
are doing our daily business: but it is 
a creed which nobody, whether he be 
theist or atheist, is able to hold philo- 
sophically, when he has given it a 
moment’s reflection. There are two 
ways out of it, by one or other of which 
reflection will expel everybody. One 
is the way of introspective philosophy, 
which, by analyzing the manner in 
which we obtain our knowledge of ex- 
ternal things, shows that the qualities 
which we attribute to what we call 
matter cannot reside in the material 
things themselves, but are effects 
which certain unknown causes produce 
in our own consciousness. Thus the 
greenness of a green signal-lamp, which 
we attribute to the lamp itself, resides 
not in the lamp but in our own con- 
sciousness as affected by it; for the 
lamp, which is green to most men, to 
a numerous minority is red. And the 
same thing is true of all the various 
qualities of which that external entity, 
thought of as matter, is composed. 
Matter in fact is merely a name which 
we all of us agree to give to certain 
known and calculable effects of cer- 
tain unknown somethings on ourselves. 
This way out of Materialism is so fa- 
miliar to all educated pegple that I 
need not do more than allude to it 
in these few words; and it is not the 
way on which we are here concerned 
to dwell. What concerns us here is an- 
other way, which leads us to the same 
conclusion, but which does so by 
means of reasonings of a quite different 
kind. It leads us out of Materialism, 
as the word is commonly understood, 
merely by an application, more com- 


plete than is commonly made, of the 
principles of Materialism itself. 

The common conception of matter is 
that of a solid, self-existing something 
which is animated by blind, though 
orderly, tendencies to move itself, but 
is otherwise the absolute antithesis of 
life, mind, and feeling. It is thought 
of—to quote the language dear to so 
many theists—as a “brute” or “gross” 
something, which, compared with mind, 
is a proper subject for contempt; and 
Materialism is a term of opprobrium 
amongst most clerical thinkers, because 
it is supposed to degrade the mind or 
soul to a product or mode of this des- 
picable and familiar substance, which 
they can see through and through. 
And no doubt there have been certain 
men of science, as ignorant as their 
critics philosophically, and morally 
much inferior to them, who have pro- 
voked such criticism and deserved it— 
men who, accepting the idea that mat- 
ter is really the known opposite of all 
those lofty qualities claimed for man’s 
soul by Theism, have taken pleasure 
in the thought that they were insult- 
ing and disposing of the latter, by 
demonstrating that the soul itself is a 
mere manifestation of the former. 
To-day, however, such men are excep- 
tions in their ignorance, if not in their 
animus, and in no way represent the 
attitude of Science as opposite to The- 
ism; but since most of -the defenders 
of Theism still imagine them to do so, 
and elaborate much if not most of their 
argument accordingly, we will start 
here with adopting their point of view, 
and assume that contemporary Science 
and this crude sort of Materialism are 
identical. 

Let us take, then, as texts, two cele- 
brated scientific utterances, by which 
our assumption might at one time 
have been partially justified. “The 
brain secretes thought as the liver se- 
cretes bile.” “Without phosphorus no 
thought is possible.” We have here 

















no doubt what were meant to be two 
anti-theological manifestoes; and the 
essence of Materialism, as obnoxious 
to the theist, is condensed in them. 
They seem to deny the spirituality and 
dignity of the human soul by declaring 
that it springs from, and depends on, 
what is admittedly non-spiritual and 
lifeless. What I am now going to 
point out—and no task could be sim- 
pler—is that the theist may rob this 
argument of whatever force it pos- 
sesses, not by attacking the principles 
laid down by the materialist, but by 
accepting them in all their integrity, 
and simply extending the application 
of them to facts which he himself 
acknowledges, and in a manner with 
which he cannot quarrel. 

“The brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes bile.” Having accepted 
this statement, let us complete it be- 
fore we consider it farther. Let us 
add that the brain secretes not thought 
only, but desire, affection, aspiration, 
faith, and the idea of spirituality also; 
and that, just as the brain secretes 
thought, so ordinary matter has se- 
ereted all our brains. But this is a 
doctrine which necessarily has two 
sides to it. If there is nothing in mind 
and consciousness which was not pre- 
viously in matter, matter must contain, 
potentially, everything that is in mind 
and consciousness. Accordingly, in 
proportion to the completeness with 
which we assent to the doctrine that 
the mind is material, it will become 
evident that conversely matter must 
itself be mental. If mind be organized 
matter, matter must be unorganized 
mind. To this the aggressive material- 
ist would no doubt reply, that matter 
in general both precedes the individual 
mind and outlasts it, and that the 
character of existence as a whole is to 
be judged by that of the permanent 
cause, not by that of the temporary ef- 
fect. Now this, though it would in no 
case be an answer to the argument 
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here in question, would nevertheless 
have a certain apparent force, if only 
the materialist represented matter as 
something the arrangements of which 
were made by an external intelligence, 
who played with atoms and molecules 
as a child plays with letters, making 
the same letters spell a number of dif- 
ferent words—thus turning, to take an 
example which is here very appropri- 
ate, “vile earth” into “live heart.” But 
this is precisely the representation of 
the case which Materialism altogether 
repudiates. Materialism is a doctrine 
which asserts not only that mind is the 
product of a special arrangement of 
matter, but that matter is itself the 
power by which this special arrange- 
ment is made. Only in so far as Mate- 
rialism asserts this does Materialism 
differ from a crude form of Deism. 
Matter, therefore, must comprise not 
only the elements—the disjecta membra 
—of the individual human mind, as a 
field strewn with bricks and mortar 
may contain the elements of a cathe- 
dral; but it must also comprise every 
agency by which these materials are 
utilized. It must be stones, mortar, 
masons, and architect in one. 

Matter, therefore, even if, when its 
particles and its properties are arranged 
otherwise than they are in the brain, 
it does not exhibit the phenomena of 
conscious life as its functions, neces- 
sarily must, if the doctrine of Mate- 
rialism be true, contain everything that 
ultimately reveals itself in conscious- 
ness of the loftiest kind—in the acutest 
reasoning, in the deepest and most 
spiritual emotion. Let the theist ask 
himself how he knows that his own 
personality is spiritual. He will an- 
swer that he knows it by his own sub- 
jective experience. He will also add 
that experience of this direct kind gives 
us our first certainties, our certainties 
as to matter being secondary; and here, 
at all events, the most thorough-going 
materialist will agree with him. Thus, 
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in proportion as he feels himself justi- 
fied in asserting that mind is spiritual, 
he will be able to demonstrate that 
matter must be spiritual likewise; and 
he will be able to do this, not by any 
appeal to faith, or even by recourse to 
what is commonly called philosophy, 
but simply by a fuller application of 
the materialist’s own logic to the data 
and the principles with which the ma- 
terialist himself supplies him. Mate- 
rialism, in short, needs only to be 
brought into contact with the facts of 
mind, and it dies by its own hand, 
and re-appears as a universal men- 
talism. 

The mentalism thus reached is doubt- 
less of an indeterminate kind. It is 
very far from being the Theism which 
the apologist of religion contemplates, 
or indeed from being Theism at all; but 
the fact that it can be reached in the 
manner above indicated illustrates how 
Science, by the use of its own methods, 
ean be carried beyond the borders 
within which many people still believe 
it to be confined. 

We will now see how this process is 
capable of being applied farther. 


III. 


We have just seen that, even on 
materialistic principles, Materialism, as 
an explanation of life and mind, must 
be- false; but although it is false if put 
forward as a statement of the entire 
truth, it still—let us take what point of 
view we please—remains none the less 
valid as expressing a certain part of 
it. As Fechner has insisted, the pro- 
cesses which we call material, even if 
spiritual themselves, have for us a 
material aspect; and a study of this 
aspect gives us some_ information, 
which is true so far as it goes, as to 
what they are in reality—just as the 
figures in a railway time-table inform 
us as to the movement of trains, though 
they tell us nothing as to the structure 
of locomotive engines. 


Unless, therefore, all scientific knowl- 
edge is a dream, Materialism is true 
if we take it as a one-sided statement 
of what Science assumes at its starting- 
point, and works towards as its final 
conclusion—namely, that the substance, 
or underlying reality, of all individual 
things, is one universal thing which ex- 
hibits itself in various modes, and 
which does this moreover in accord- 
ance with a uniform system, so that 
from any given phenomenon, in exact 
proportion as it is known, we can know 
with certainty the phenomena which 
have gone before, and which will fol- 
low it. 

Astronomy illustrates this fact on the 
largest and most impressive scale. We 
are all of us sufficiently aware that 
the positions of the heavenly bodies, at 
remote periods alike of the past and 
future, can be actually calculated from 
their positions at the existing moment. 
Similarly, if for worlds we substitute a 
collection of billiard-balls, all set in mo- 
tion by a cue which has just struck one 
of them, and continuing in motion for, 
let us say, sixty seconds, it is obvious 
that a spectator possessed of complete 
mechanical knowledge could conceiv- 
ably calculate at any intermediate sec- 
ond the position of every ball at the 
first, second, or at the last. Practically, 
no doubt, the calculations of such a 
spectator would be less precise than 
the calculations of the astronomer, be- 
cause—if for no other reason—he would 
have less time for making them. But 
that every position which the moving 
balls assumed must have been pre- 
ceded by a definite series of others, is 
as obvious in the case of billiard-balls 
as in the case of balls that are worlds. 
And what is true of phenomena such 
as these is equally true of all. Often, 
no doubt, we lose sight of the fact, be- 
cause the material units with which 
we have to deal are, in varying degrees, 
incapable of being isolated by the ob- 
server; and our knowledge of the facts 

















being incomplete, the facts seem to 
us indeterminate. But a little reflec- 
tion will show us that they are not so 
in reality; whilst in many cases some 
very slight advance of knowledge will 
make them cease even to seem so. 
Thus the weather was till very lately 
regarded as an affair of chance by 
people who accepted the barometrical 
records of its changes as absolutely 
determined by rigid natural law; but 
now in proportion as our knowledge of 
the weather extends, even ordinary 
thought is recognizing that the fineness, 
the wetness, the fogginess, the mildness 
or the coldness of each day involves 
a definite series of antecedents and 
consequents, as surely as the position 
of a clock’s wheels at noon involves 
their having been in another position 
at eleven, and necessitates their being 
in yet another position at one. 
Nor is the case different when 
come to organic phenomena. From 
the existence of a tadpole we argue 
forward to the of a frog. 
From the existence of a frog we argue 
backwards to the existence of a tad- 
pole. The existence of a man who is 
just sixty to-day involves the existence 
of a baby just sixty years ago. In 
such cases as these our knowledge is 
not exact. We could not, from a study 
of the face of the bearded man, paint 
a precise portrait of him as he was 
when he sucked his feeding-bottle, for 
the general laws of growth are in each 
individual case conditioned by particu- 
lar circumstances which cannot be 
known accurately. But our knowledge 
that the baby must have been shaped, 
constituted and colored in some par- 
ticular way and no other, is not by its 
rant of exactness made any the less 
certain. The only undetermined quan- 
tity in this and all cognate cases is the 
extent of our own knowledge. The 
objective necessity is in all cases the 
same. 
And now let us apply these principles 


we 


existence 
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more particularly. Let us apply them 
to the human brain, as the organ of 
man’s mental life. 


BV. 


It will be necessary at this point to 
anticipate a possible theistic criticism. 
It may be said that the uniformity of 
material phenomena generally is in the 
case of man’s brain interfered with by 
free will. But the objection, however 
sound, would be here quite out of place. 
The theist must remember that we are 
now testing Science, not by his princi- 
ples, but by its own. We are, in fact, 
giving it all the rope it asks for, with 
a view to seeing whether, or in what 
sense, it will hang itself: and for Sci- 
ence no such factor as free will ex- 
ists. Will, thought, feeling—all the 
contents of our consciousness—though 
not produced by the brain regarded 
as a material substance, are, according 
to Science, produced by, or rather are 
one aspect of, a special and elaborate 
process or working of the general cos- 
mie principle, of the details of which 
process, regarded under another as- 
pect, the changing phenomena of the 
brain are an absolutely accurate indica- 
tion. Moreover, according to Science, 
the mind-process, as thus indicated by 
the brain, not only shows that each 
mind-state at any given moment must 
be the exact resultant of the mind- 
state at the moment before, and so on, 
but it also connects the mind-process 
with all the other processes of the uni- 
verse, from which, though not seem- 
ingly associated with any conscious- 
hess analogous to our own, the indices 
of material phenomena show us that 
it has been gradually evolved. 

Such being the case, then, let us here 
take note of a fact which has already 
been implied, and indeed may be called 
self-evident. All developments of ma- 
terial phenomena, and consequently of 
all mind-states likewise, whatever else 
they may involve, involve specific re- 
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arrangements of their constituent parts 
or particles, which directly, or through 
scientific instruments, are perceptible 
to us to our actual sense, or would be 
perceptible were our senses only fine 
enough, Accordingly, if we take a 
man’s mind-state at any given moment, 
as expressed by the brain-state which 
corresponds to it as a written word to 
a word spoken, it is obvious that the 
particular arrangement of brain-parti- 
cles here in question, implies, like a 
figure formed by our moving billiard- 
balls, another arrangement at the mo- 
ment that las just passed, this im- 
plying yet another and so on _ indefi- 
nitely. It is of course true—and we 
shall dwell on the fact presently—that 
this sequence of brain-arrangements is 
not in reality isolated, but is part of a 
general process, both within and exter- 
nal to the entire human organism; but 
let us take this first as though it stood 
by itself. If, then, selecting any mo- 
mentary mind-state of any living man 
we please, we consider it as expressed 
or symbolized by the arrangement of 
brain-particles that corresponds to it, 
we shall see that this mind, as it ex- 
ists to-day, carries us back through 
a series of brain-arrangements preced- 
ing it, till following our clue through 
the embryo, and through human and 
sub-human ancestors, we come to ar- 
rangements which no longer constitute 
brain at all, but are merely the group- 
ings of intra-atomic corpuscles, in vir- 
tue of which atom-cells have formed 
themselves into the biologist’s proto- 
plasm, and at last we come to a por- 
tion of that “diffused” and “indefinitely 
homogeneous” nebula with which Her- 
bert Spencer starts, and with which, 
for the moment, we may end. At every 
stage we come to an arrangement of 
particles implied by that which has 
followed, and implying that which has 
preceded it. If the action of the cosmic 
principle and the sequence of its phe- 
nomena are uniform—and this we as- 


sume them to be, in adopting the scien- 
tific position—so much is evident. 

And now to this series of arrange- 
ments, which for simplicity’s sake we 
have isolated, let us add the surround- 
ing arrangements of particles, which 
have kept it company, which are really 
an integral part of it, and without 
which it would be impossible; and we 
shall see, if we follow these surround- 
ing arrangements outwards, that they 
extend like ripples from a disturbed 
centre on a pond, till the whole physi- 
cal universe is of necessity included 
in them. Thus if we could cut the 
whole universe, under its guise of mat- 
ter, into films or slices, like the slices 
of objects prepared for observation by 
the microscope, so that each slice com- 
prised the atomic arrangement of the 
whole at a given second of time (our 
series extending from now to the days 
of Mr. Spencer’s nebula); and if in each 
slice the immediate antecedents of 
some existing brain-state were colored 
red over a circle of some given diam- 
eter, each slice, could we examine it, 
would exhibit a definite mosaic pattern, 
all of whose tessere were so closely 
interconnected that no one of them 
could move without moving all the rest. 
Nor would those within the red circle 
be any exception to the rule; but would, 
if we took them as our central point of 
interest, be the culminating fact tow- 
ards which all the rest converged. The 
pattern without the circle would be as 
specific as the pattern within it, and 
the existence of the former would 
alone make the latter possible. 

Here, then, we have two simple 
truths. One is that the mind-state or 
brain-state of a man at any moment 
to-day was, if we assume the process 
of nature to be uniform, forewritten in 
a specific arrangement of a certain 
number of particles at the time when 
all matter was a diffused nebulous 
mass; and the other is that this ar- 
‘angement of these particular particles 





—_ 














was implied and forewritten in, and 
was only made possible by, a corres- 
pondingly specific patterning of the 
primordial nebula as a whole. Just, 
then, as the patterning of some one part 
of the nebula was a definite forewrit- 
ing of the brain of a Paul, a Newton, 
or an editor of Tit-Bits, so was the 
patterning of the whole the equivalent 
of this prophetic part, in the sense that 
the one necessarily implied the other. 

Now if we turn from considerations 
such as these to the language and ideas 
characteristic of modern Science—espe- 
cially in so far as they have been sys- 
tematized by the genivs of Herbert 
Spencer—we shall see that the latter 
are in certain respects astonishingly in- 
complete. I have here in view sev- 
eral of his best-known formule; but 
what at the present moment I refer to 
more immediately is the first part of 
his celebrated definition of evolution as 
a passage of matter “from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite co- 
herent heterogeneity.” Of what he 
calls an “indefinite homogeneity”—on 
the phrase “incoherent” we need not 
here insist—he takes the primordial 
nebula as his most important example; 
and the criticism which the foregoing 
consideration puts us in a position to 
make, is that his conception of the 
primordial nebula as indefinite—correct 
enough though it may be for certain 
limited purposes—is, when viewed from 
the standpoint of any general scientific 
philosophy, as absolutely false as any 
conception could be. For Science, if 
nature be uniform, no such thing as 
indefiniteness exists; and the atomic 
arrangement of the so-called indefinite 
nebula, though it may have been sim- 
ple, can have been no less precise and 
peculiar than that of the most com- 
plex organisms which by the process of 
evolution have emerged from it. If 
the evolutionary universe, as modern 
Science explains it, were passively con- 
templated by an omniscient but unin- 
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terfering Mind, such a Mind would, in 
the so-called indefinite nebula, have 
read all subsequent events no less pre- 
cisely than Beethoven would have 
heard an oratorio by a glance at the 
written score. In the “indefinite ho- 
mogeneity” of the primal drifting 
vapor, this Mind would have seen the 
fortunes of every human civilization. 
It would have read every syllable in 
the Times of yesterday. It would have 
heard each word of Christ dying on the 
cross. 

The idea, therefore, of indefiniteness 
as the _ starting-point of evolution, 
though provisionally useful as embod- 
ied in a certain limited theorem, is, if 
we apply it to the scientific cosmos as 
a whole, like a sheet of brown holland 
flung over things generally, so as to 
hide from us artificially certain ulti- 
mate problems which are lying there 
all the while, demanding investigation 
and prepared for it. Let us take the 
cloth away, and an order of facts con- 
fronts us which Spencerian Science has 
not dealt with at all. We not only 
see that our indefinite nebula is defi- 
nite; but together with this fact we are 
forced to take count of another—that, 
according to the principles which we 
are here assuming as our own, the 
definite arrangement of the nebula is 
the work of the nebula itself. It, as 
a whole, did in the most precise way 
so distribute its particles with their 
various attractions and repulsions, that 
all the results of their activity which 
have actually taken place should take 
place infallibly—these results and no 
others; the most important amongst 
them for us being the minds of individ- 
ual men. 

In virtue, then, of what qualities did 
the nebula arrange itself thus? If we 
apply to modern Science, as interpreted 
by Herbert Spencer, for an answer, the 
earliest arrangements of matter, just 
like the latest, will be explained to us 
in terms of motion, the persistence of 
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force, the instability of the homogene- 
ous, and the multiplication of effects. 
Now such an explanation may, as far 
as it goes, be perfectly correct. Let us 
assume unreservedly that it is so. The 
point which it concerns us here to note 
is this—not that it is incorrect, but that 
it is altogether insufficient. Why did 
the nebula, as a diffused mass of matter 
arrange itself so as to produce man- 
kind, Mr. Spencer included, when it 
might, according to Mr. Spencer’s own 
principles, by arranging itself a_tri- 
fle differently, have produced effects 
wholly different? To answer this ques- 
tion in terms of motion and the persist- 
ence of force, is like accounting for the 
contents of a love-letter by describing 
the muscles of the hand, and the na- 
ture of pens and ink. 

The only direct answer which scien- 
tific men have given to the above ques- 
tion thus far, is one which is more fre- 
quently attributed to them by their op- 
ponents than definitely formulated by 
men of Science themselves. Still, for 
want of a better, many of them hold it 
in a more or less general way. This 
answer resolves itself into the two fol- 
lowing propositions: First that, if in- 
finite time is given in which matter 
may rearrange itself, the arrangements 
at present existing, together with those 
which necessitated them, must have 
come about sooner or later, according 
to the law of chances, just as, if a suffi- 
cient number of alphabets had been 
shaken together for an infinite number 
of years, the letters would at some one 
moment have arranged themselves so 
as to form the Bible; and, secondly, 
that chance has actually been shown by 
Science, not as a hypothesis, but as a 
fact, to have been the groundwork of 
the cosmic process, for Nature works 
through a selection, of a kind now well 
understood, from a multitude of varia- 
tions or “sports,” in themselves blind 
and random, as we see by its endless 
production of creatures unfit to live; 
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progress being due to the fact that a 
few happen to be fit and survive, while 
the rest die. 

In order to estimate the value of this 
kind of explanation, which commonly 
takes the form of ascribing the process 
of Nature to a “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms” at some remote period, let us 
consider what chance is. The meaning 
commonly attached to the word is non- 
sensical. When an event, or sequence 
of events, is said to be a matter of 
chance, what is commonly implied by 
those who use such language is that 
the ordinary uniform law of causation 
is, with respect of it, somehow or 
other relaxed, and that the result 
or results in question, their whole ante- 
cedents being given, might just as 
fail to happen as_ happen. 
events such as_ these have 
for Science absolutely no 
and, as conceived thus, chance is 
a mere chimera. Chance, in reality, 
has its sole habitat in ourselves, and is 
neither more nor less than a limited 
form of ignorance. Two pedestrians 
are watching an unfamiliar railway, 
and amuse themselves by betting on 
what the next train will be—a passenger 
express or a goods train. Whatever 
the result, it is a matter of chance for 
them; but for the managers of the rail- 
way it is a matter of most precise ar- 
rangement. We stake our money on 
red at a roulette-table, and we say that, 
apart from zero, the chances that red or 
that b'ack turns up are equal: but this 
merely means that the players are un- 
able to calculate the exact force with 
which the croupier sets the cylinder 
and the ball moving, and indeed that 
the very croupier is unable to calculate 
it himself. The croupier’s movements, 
however, are rigidly conditioned by 
something, and the result of each spin 
in inevitable before it has taken place. 
It is a matter of chance for him and 
the players solely because neither of 
them can know accurately enough what 
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the preceding conditions are. That 
such is the case will appear more 
clearly still, if we turn from roulette 
to trente-et-quarante, as played at the 
tables at Monte Carlo. Before the play 
begins, a number of packs of cards are 
all shuffled together, sufficient, we will 
say, for fifty coups of the game. They 
are placed, it need hardly be said, with 
their backs towards the croupier; and 
for each coup, from this mass, he takes 
what cards may be requisite. Now 
the whole issue of the game, from the 
first coup to the last, depends on the 
order in which the hidden cards have 
been arranged; and this arrangement 
has been not only predetermined, but 
is actually completed before the game 
of chance begins. If the cards were 
only transparent, and the intending 
players could see through them, there 
would be no more chance connected 
with the results of the successive 
coups than there is in the sequence of 
the numbers on a measuring-tape, as 
they appear when we unwind it. 
Chance, then, is merely a phase of ig- 
norance. It is a condition of mind in 
which facts are judged, results ex- 
pected, and practical steps ventured 
on, without a sufficient knowledge of 
the various causes involved to render 
the judgments precise, or the expecta- 
tions certain. Nor does the fact that 
the process of natural selection requires, 
for the production of an intelligible or- 
der of things, a seemingly fortuitous 
and haphazard process to work upon, 
imply that this subjacent process is 
really less orderly than the intelligible 
order that results from it. A fish 
spawns a thousand ova. Only one be- 
comes a fish. Amongst mankind, for 
every ovum that is impregnated a 
thousand spermatozoa waste them- 
selves. The successes of Nature are 
merely the siftings of its failures— 
such, at least, is the picture as seen 
from the human standpoint; and this 
fact no doubt is seemingly inconsistent 
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with the doctrine that all existence 
is animated by an all-powerful God, 
whose main purpose is the beatitude of 
every sentient creature. But it is not 
inconsistent with the prevalence of an 
unbroken order. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to the principles of Science, 
whether these be materialistic or no, 
all the so-called failures of Nature—all 
the so-called wasted lives—have been 
just as necessary and inevitable as the 
lives which we call successful. They 
are failures only when viewed from a 
peculiar human standpoint; and even 
their aspect as failures does nothing to 
suggest that they are fortuitous. The 
only possible sense in which any scien- 
tific thinker could attribute chance or 
fortuitousness to any cosmic concur- 
rence of atoms would be that of an 
implied reference to some mind which 
pertained to the atoms of the cosmos in 
their totality, but whose consciousness 
Was not co-extensive with the atomic 
movements, and which did not foresee 
the absolutely necessary consequences 
of what, from moment to moment, it 
was itself necessarily doing. 

And such, probably, is the manner in 
which most scientific thinkers to-day 
would, if they reject the orthodox doc- 
trine of design, explain the alternative 
which they more or less vaguely adopt. 
They would say that the matter of the 
universe was arranged so as to pro- 
duce the existing cosmos by something 
of the nature of mind; but they would 
add that this something, which may 
properly be called God, is a God in the 
making, not a God already perfect— 
that He is a God developing Himself 
out of the materials of His own nature, 
and acting in accordance with its ne- 
cessities, but not yet wholly conscious 
what these necessities are. There is 
thus an element of chance in the uni- 
verse, in the sense that the conscious 
intentions of the universal God are not 
yet co-extensive with His universal ac- 
tivity. 
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In this conception there is at first 
sight something plausible; but what- 
ever its merits, we shall see, if we 
examine it closely, that it supplies us 
with no answer to the question which 
We are now considering. It merely 
pushes that question a stage farther 
back. For if the arrangement of the 
particles of Mr. Spencer’s homogeneous 
nebula, in which the whole existing 
cosmos was necessarily implicit from 
the first, was not due to God’s con- 
scious intentions, but was merely in 
some dim manner experienced by Him, 
it must have been due to something 
else greater than God Himself, which 
has decreed the rationalization of which 
God is Himself the subject. The con- 
ception, therefore, of a developing and 
partially-conscious God, a reference to 
whose assumed limitations could alone 
make the idea of chance, as connected 
with the universe, conceivable, is not 
a conception which will give us any 
help here: for His development, un- 
known to Himself, would have been 
already planned out and necessitated 
before that development began. What 


. . ° 
concerns us here, then, is not this con- 


ditioned God but the enveloping Power 
or Principle by which His conditions 
were determined. In what manner 
can the nature of this Power or Princi- 
ple be reasonably conceived by our- 
selves? 

The points to be remembered, when 
we ask ourselves this question, may 
for the moment be reduced to these. 
We start with our own personalities, 
and our powers of thought and feeling. 
Then, since the whole process which 
separates us from our remotest origin 
took place, according to science, by an 
absolutely necessary process, like that 
which connects the first wheel of a 
clock with the last, we may pass at 
once to Mr. Spencer’s nebula, in the 
specific arrangement of whose parti- 
cles all the facets of our consciousness 
were contained as surely as the flash 
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of its discharge is contained in a loaded 
rifle at the moment of the pulling of 
its trigger, though not actually simul- 
taneous with it. We thus attack our 
problem at close quarters, and ask 
how it was that the nebula was so ar- 
ranged as to be the absolute equivalent 
of our own thinking selves, and of 
every thought which we are thinking 
at this moment? 

Without attempting to answer this 
question here, I will indicate two points 
connected with it. One is that it is a 
question which Science itself provokes, 
rigorously formulating and forcing it 
on us. The other is that it is a ques- 
tion to which, from Science as it exists 
to-day, no answer of any kind is con- 
ceivable. 

We can see this from the reasonings 
of Science itself. All phenomena are 
for it phenomena of motion, or of force 
that results in motion; and although 
it shows us how under certain circum- 
stances these eventuate in the phenom- 
enon of conscious mind, it does not ex- 
plain to us the emergence of thought. 
as thought. It deals with thought 
through its observed physical equiva- 
lents—namely, the moving patterns 
formed by the molecules of the active 
brain. Thought, therefore, for Science, 
is represented in terms of movement; 
and if Science is asked to explain how 
thought arises, it naturally answers in 
terms of movement also. In the same 
way, if we approach thought directly. 
as known to the consciousness of the 
thinker, not as a cerebral movement 
conceivably visible to an _ observer, 
any explanation of this, which shall be 
an explanation at all, must be given 
in terms not of movement but of 
thought itself. 

I wish farther to emphasize the fact 
that what we have to deal with is not, 
as it seems to many people, the mere 
general truth, that the human mind 
must have originated in some indeter- 
minate mind external to it; but the 

















particular truth that the minds of the 
men who have actually lived, with all 
their idiosyncrasies, and with every 
thought thought by each, must have 
originated in a mental cause which was 
from the very beginning no less pre- 
cise in its constitution and character 
than these, its inevitable effects. We 
thus see that Science, as commonly un- 
derstood to-day, instead of closing up 
all existence in a sphere of phenome- 
nal mechanism, is, in proportion as its 
own conclusions are sound, really lead- 
ing us on to a new order of problems 
which it has prepared for us with the 
utmost precision, but is itself incom- 
petent to answer. The answer must 
be given subjectively in terms of mind, 
not objectively in terms of force and 
movement. 


¥. 


In arguing from the character of our 
own minds to the character of the mind 
universal, to which in its minutest de- 
tails the character of our own must be 
due, our task is by no means so simple 
as it once seemed to Paley. This ob- 
servation applies specially to the facul- 
ties of thought and intention, which 
cannot, as we know them, be ascribed 
to the mind universal without being 
modified in their meaning as well as 
merely enlarged. But our own con- 
scious life contains another element— 
feeling; and it seems in the case of 
feeling easier than in the case of 
thought to discern its definite analogue 
in the mind outside ourselves. It is 
remarkable that, amongst recent scien- 
tific thinkers, the one who has been 
foremost in insisting on this fact is the 
thinker who is looked on by many as 
the hierophant of the grossest Material- 
ism. I refer to Professor Haeckel. 
Just as in the speculations of the ear- 
liest thinkers of Greece we find an an- 
ticipation of the modern doctrine of 
evolution, so, he says, do we find an- 
other doctrine also, which modern Sci- 
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ence similarly is investing with precise 
form. This is the doctrine of the love 
and hatred of the elements. Whatever 
crudities and imperfections may be im- 
puted to much of Haeckel’s reasoning,. 
this portion of it, at all events, deserves: 
close attention, especially on the part 
of those to whom his general position 
is most offensive. The fact that the 
amative instincts of individual living 
things are stimulated in Spring by 
what seems to be some spirit of love 
in Nature— 


simul ac species patefactast verna diei. 


—which Lucretius took as representing. 
a literal fact of Science, has presented 
itself to most men in the form of a 
poetic fancy: and Haeckel peints out 
how Goethe, in the attractions and re- 
pulsions of the elements, discerned an 
analogue to the loves and antipathies: 
of human beings. He then goes on to 
show, by a number of minute illustra- 
trations, that what had struck Goethe’s 
attention was no fanciful and merely 
superficial resemblance. 

“The different relation,” he says, “of 
the various elements towards each 
other, which chemistry calls affinity, is 
one of the most important properties. 
of ponderable material. ... Every 
shade of inclination, from complete in- 
difference to the fiercest passion, is ex- 
emplified in the chemical relation of the 
various elements towards each other. 

. . The impetuous movement which 
unites two atoms of hydrogen to one- 
atom of oxygen for the formation of a 
molecule of water . . . shows that even 
an atom is not without a rudimentary 
form of sensation. . .. The same must 
be said of the molecules, which are 
composed of two or more atoms... 
whilst in farther combinations of 
molecules of different kinds the same 
phenomena (indicating sensation) are 
repeated in a more complicated form.’’ 
And he clenches his argument by ex- 
amples which, though drawn from the 
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organic world, pertain to life long be- 
fore it is commonly thought of as liv- 
ing or possessing anything recogniz- 
able as personality or conscious mind. 
Amongst the higher animals, he says, 
the whole drama of sexual attachment 
is rehearsed in the uterus of the female 
parent between the ovum and the 
spermatozoon which contends for and 
succeeds in fertilizing it. Here the 
step from the full-grown conscious be- 
ing to the particular and identifiable 
process in which it has its immediate 
origin, is so short and direct that, in 
ascribing to the agents in this process 
a feeling like that which is manifested 
by the conscious being subsequently, 
we are not only doing what the logic 
of the case requires but we are keep- 
ing within the limits of clearly imag- 
inable probability: and this process so 
closely resembles those that take place 
in the case of physical combinations 
generally, that it is impossible not to 
associate these last with the presence 
and activity of an emotional force also. 

Such is the argument of Haeckel; and 
the essentially non-mystical and nar- 
rowly mechanical character which its 
opponents ascribe as a fault to his in- 
terpretation of the universe, increases 
the significance of the fact that the 
above argument should be his. For 
though he hardly sees himself its full 
logical consequences, it is an admission 
on the part of one who is a leader of 
what is called Materialism that Science 
can never complete its formal explana- 
tion of existence until it makes its cur- 
rent conceptions bilingual, and supple- 
ments such conceptions as force and 
material motion by translating them 
into terms of subjective appetency and 
emotion. 

We may now turn back for a moment 


from emotion to that other mental fact,- 


thought, as implied in the nebular ar- 
rangement which has given rise to 
thought in ourselves; and the analogy 
of emotion, as implied in the movement 


and combination of the nebular parti- 
cles, will help us to see that a scientific 
account of their arrangement must in 
a similar way, if it is to be even ap- 
proximately complete, supplement the 
explanation given us in terms of force 
and movement by a farther explana- 
tion given us in terms of thought itself. 

We thus are presented with a uni- 
verse of intellect and emotion which 
is thrust on us in this form by current 
Science itself, as though it were setting 
us an examination paper. As to how 
the paper is to be answered I shall 
merely make one suggestion, that the 
religious instinct of man may reason- 
ably be looked to for assistance. That 
such an instinct is an inalienable part 
of human nature has been insisted on 
by no one more strongly than by Her- 
bert Spencer himself; and his own curi- 
ous failure, when laying the founda- 
tions of his philosophy, to understand 
what the character of this instinct is, 
will help us to realize clearly what he 
so completely missed, and will indicate 
the kind of assistance which we are 
here likely to receive from it. The 
final result of Science, he says, is to 
lead us up to “the consciousness of an 
Inscrutable Power which is manifested 
to us through all phenomena, but 
whose nature transcends intuition, and 
is beyond imagination.” Religion, he 
proceeds, does exactly the same thing. 
It leads us up to an absolutely unknow- 
able mystery; and it is precisely in this 
consciousness that the ultimate reality 
is unknowable that “the religious senti- 
ment finds the widest possible sphere 
of action.” The truth is, as all experi- 
ence teaches us, and as Mr. Spencer 
himself came to see during his later 
years, that a consciousness of this 
blank kind—this examination paper 
which no one can answer—affords no 
sphere of action to the religious senti- 
ment whatsoever, any more than ab- 
sence of knowledge with regard to a 
man’s character affords “the widest 


























possible sphere” to trust in his unri- 
valled genius. Mr. Spencer, when writ- 
ing “First Principles,” blamed existing 
religions because “they demand a re- 
sponse.” Unless they demanded a re- 
sponse, and comprised a belief that 
they could get one, they would not be 
religions at all. Anditis just this fact 
which, in the closing words of his 
“Autobiography,” Mr. Spencer shows 
us that he was himself at last coming 
to recognize. He was coming to recog- 
nize that “the religious instinct” is 
more than a mere “sentiment,” and 
represents what he calls a “need.” 
That is to say, it represents a demand. 
The demand is made on that Reality 
“in the consciousness of which Re- 
ligion dwells’: and being a demand; 
it is necessarily a demand for a re- 
sponse. 

It is therefore reasonable, on the 
most strictly scientific grounds, and ac- 
cording to the evidence of the driest 
of our scientific thinkers, to regard the 
religious instinct, taken in connection 
with the other faculties of man, as sup- 
plying a possible clue to the hiero- 
glyphics of the physical universe. And 
this is reasonable, not because current 
Science is false, but because, on the 
contrary, We accept it as strictly true— 
looking on every physical phenomenon 
in its calculable relation to all the rest, 
aus the unerring equivalent of some pro- 
cess in the Mind which we are seeking 
to comprehend. Our own minds, in 
short, having a physical side as well as 
a mental, and exhibiting even the re- 
ligious “need” as the mind-side of cer- 
tain physical combinations, may thus 
become, as it were, the Rosetta Stone 
of the universe, by whose aid the heart 
as well as the intellect of man _ will 
gradually spell out the secret of its 
personal relation to the whole. 


VI. 


This sketch, however, of the results 
of religious 


belief and. philosophy 
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which may be looked for from the de- 
velopment of Science in accordance 
with its own principles, is not ended 
yet. However clearly we might come 
to discern in Nature the movements 
of some Mind akin to our own, and the 
parent of them, there would yet re- 
main difficulties, from the religious 
point of view, of a kind still more 
formidable than those which we are 
now supposing ourselves to have sur- 
mounted, The difficulties of expressing 
the universe in terms of thought and 
feeling are analogous to the difficulties 
of a student in deciphering some 
strange script. The ideas which it sug- 
gests to us thus far are not sufficiently 
definite. The difficulties which I refer 
to now are of a precisely opposite na- 
ture. They arise from the fact that 
our mental interpretation of the uni- 
verse leads us not only to ideas that 
are indefinite, but also to other ideas 
that are definitely contradictory. Thus 
no success in expressing the universe 
in terms of thought and feeling would 
mitigate the contradiction which at 
present confronts the theists, between 
the unbroken order of the cosmos and 
the assumed free will of man. Both 
cannot be believed in without a simul- 
taneous assent to propositions which, 
for human reason, are mutually incom- 
patible. And thus things seem to be 
brought once more to a dead-lock. 
This, and other difficulties of the 
same order, are soluble or insoluble 
according to the view taken by us as 
to how far compatibility in thought is 
a test of objective truth. Does reason 
prohibit us from assenting to any two 
propositions, the ultimate implications 
of which reason is unable to reconcile? 
On this question Science throws a most 
important light. No one has insisted 
more forcibly than Herbert Spencer on 
the fact that Science, beginning in the 
daylight of the Known, ultimately 
leads us outwards into the darkness 
of the Unknowable. Everybody is 
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aware of this, who has any acquaint- 
ance with the writings of this typical 
scientific thinker; but what is not so 
generally recognized is that, with equal 
emphasis, he insisted on the farther fact 
that Science, beginning with the think- 
able, ultimately leads us outwards into 
the region of the self-contradictory. Of 
this fact he gives us many illustrations, 
but he does not seem to have suspected 
the extent of its possible consequences; 
and there is one example of it, more 
suggestive than any of the others, 
which, though he himself has assisted 
in bringing it to the surface, he seems 
not to have recognized, and which I 
will briefly indicate here. 

It is one of the best known of Mr. 
Spencer’s formulz, that evolution de- 
pends on the two following facts: ‘The 
instability of the homogeneous,” and 
“the multiplication of effects.” Now in 
so far as evolution is due to the multi- 
plication of effects, the Science which 
explains it must consist, proximately of 
a reduction, and ultimately of a unifi- 
cation, of causes—a reduction, as Spen- 
cer says, to something which is abso- 
lutely homogeneous, or of which each 
part is the exact duplicate of every 
other part. I need not pause to insist 
that Spencer’s primordial nebula, which, 
for the sake of a working hypothesis, 
he treats as a “homogeneity,” cannot 
really be looked on as being homogene- 
ous at all, comprising (as he assumes 
it to do) all the full-formed chemical 
elements. We will pass on to the fact 
on which all recent Science insists, that 
far behind the nebula with its diverse 
atoms and elements, lies matter in the 
form of ether, out of which atoms and 
elements are made. This, whatever its 
precise nature may be, is nonatomic, 
continuous, and without structure. In 
it we reach the truly homogeneous at 
last. How, then, we ask, are the 
atoms developed out of it? And to this 


question we are given various hypo- 
thetical answers. There was a thick- 
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ening of parts of it or parts of it were 
formed into vortices; or different parts 
of it were submitted to different 
strains. Let us accept any one of 
such answers, as they are or may here- 
after be given to us; and what is the 
primary fact to which Science has at 
last conducted us? To a _ substance 
which is at the same time alike in all 
its parts, and yet exhibits in the similar 
parts innumerable varieties of behavior. 
Spencer’s doctrine that the homogene- 
ous is necessarily unstable does nothing 
to help us here. He limits its applica- 
tion himself to matter in finite quanti- 
ties, by which limitation he means that 
matter homogeneous within itself is 
susceptible to the very slightest influ- 
ences of other matter surrounding it; 
and these influences, affecting it un- 
equally, differentiate into various parts, 
so that it ceases to be homogeneous any 
longer. In this doctrine there is no 
logical difficulty; but the moment we 
carry our simplification of causes to its 
completion, and apply our conception 
of homogeneity to the universe taken 
as a whole, our Science confronts us 
with a contradiction in thought, which 
is just as absolute, and indeed of just 
the same kind, as that which exists 
between the doctrines of determinism 
and free will. We have an extended 
omnipresent cause which, though 
everywhere absolutely alike, produces 
with its like parts a multiplicity of dif- 
ferent effects. It can therefore be 
definitely shown that even if we aban- 
don the doctrine of free will because 
it cannot be reconciled in thought with 
the universal determinism of Science, 
we only escape from one difficulty to 
encounter others similar to it—the ulti- 
mate ideas of Science being opposed 
to one another no less obstinately than 
they are to those of theology. There- 
fore the fact that two beliefs are in- 
compatible, so far as our own reason 
is concerned, does not and cannot prove 
that they may not both be true; for if 
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it did, the logical conclusion would be 
that, since everything involves a con- 
tradiction, nothing exists at all. 

It is not my object here to point the 
moral of these reflections in detail, but 
the fact that they exhibit Science as 
forced by its own principles to lib- 
erate religious thought from some of 
its logical difficulties, and at the same 
time to unite with it in regarding the 
physical universe as ultimately a men- 
tal, an appetitive, and an intellectual 
fact, is sufficiently clear. I will merely 
observe in conclusion without going 
into particulars, that when once the 
need of interpreting Nature in terms 
of mind and thought is seen to grow 
out of the interpretation of it in terms 
of matter, force, and motion, our con- 
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ception of current Science will grad- 
ually change its character. We shall 
realize that instead of conducting us 
towards any vital explanationsof things, 
the utmost which it can ever become 
for us, within the sphere of its present 
limitations, is a pane of ice, through 
which we see agencies at work to 
whose character it gives us no clue, 
just as we might watch people dancing 
through the glass of a ballroom win- 
dow without hearing the music. To 
understand the spirit of the ball, we 
must listen as well as look. In the 
same way, in order to understand Na- 
ture, we must develop our current Sci- 
ence which enables us to look only, 
till it grows into a Science which will, 
as it were, enable us to listen also. 
W. H. Matlock. 





JAPANESE 


In this article I shall sketch some- 
thing of the systems of education in 
Japan, especially that of elementary 
education. My readers, however, must 
not think I have anything wonderful to 
show to them; for, as a matter of fact, I 
have nothing to take them by surprise. 
All that I can sum up is, that we are 
doing those things with the utmost sin- 
cerity, as we do other things which 
are already manifest to the Western 
public. 

In days gone by, that is to say, dur- 
ing the feudal period, there was one 
college in the capital town of every 
feudal lerd, in which the children of 
the retainers of Samurai were educa- 
ted. There were some hundreds of 
such lords, seme great and some petty. 
Their ranks and importance differed 
considerably, and naturally the num- 
ber of their retainers differed; in con- 
sequence the scale and magnitude of 
such colleges also varied. The most 
famous of them were those of Mito, 
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Chosiu, Kumamoto, and others belong- 
ing to great lords. Above all, there was 
one such belonging to the Shogunate 
itself. It may be here noted that in- 
stitutions where the young Samurai 
practised the use of swords, or spears, 
or firearms, or the art of jiujitsu, were 
established sometimes in connection 
with, and sometimes independently of 
those colleges. There were also many 
plebeian colleges in different parts of 
the Empire. These were mostly pri- 
vate institutions founded by savants. 
The founders were generally of plebe- 
ian origin; but there were among them 
many who were originally Samurai, 
and who betook themselves to such 
occupation from love of independ- 
ence, or some other causes. But 
it must be remembered that, though 
they did not belong officially to the 
cadre of Samurai, yet the social respect 
paid to them was great. In such a 
private institution, the founder him- 
self was the master, assisted by those 
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of his pupils who were more advanced 
than others. The master taught the 
advanced pupils, or gave general lec- 
tures for the benefit of all; and the 
advanced taught and gave lectures 
to the less advanced. The pupils 
were generally youths of plebeian gen- 
try, but not exclusively so, because 
many of the youthful Samurai from all 
parts of the Empire enlisted themselves 
as pupils, especially when any such 
institution had become famous on ac- 
count of the achievements of the mas- 
ter and of the general work of the in- 
stitution. 

The curricula of such colleges, both 
of the official ones of feudal lords, and 
of private ones, were diverse, but gen- 
erally comprised elementary as well as 
higher education. There was, of 
course, no uniform course of study 
to restrain’ the method of teaching; 
and every inventive faculty was em- 
ployed in each college, so that many 
special characteristics were observable. 
But one thing which is undeniable was, 
that ethical training formed one of the 
most important branches everywhere. 

The chief feature of the college insti- 
tutions of those days, especially of 
private institutions, was enforced pri- 
ration and hardship. I can never for- 
get the days when I, in common with 
all others of ate meals only 
twice a day, and those, too, of the 
simplest diet. The food often 
sisted of nothing else than a little rice 
with a very little salt, or the like. We 
ourselves were cooks in turn. We 
swept and washed out, not only our 
own rooms, but those of the master 
also. We often used cold water in the 
depth af severe winters for the pur- 
pose of washing, and such like. We 
heated the water in turn for the baths 
of our fellow pupils. We sometimes 
sat up whole nights in winter with 
scarcely any fire to warm us, in order 
to accustom ourselves to rigid disci- 
In those days no idea of sani- 


course, 


con- 


pline. 
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tation in the modern sense entered the 
minds of the master or of ourselves; 
heither did any outward show of ap- 
pearance trouble us, nay, the more one 
was regardless of those things, the 
more was one thought strong in char- 
acter. It is, no doubt, due to the train- 
ing of those days that I, personally, for 
instance, cannot bear the trouble of 
appearing like a grandee, or a fashion- 
able person. Thus, for example, LI, 
who never used gloves in my boyhood, 
cannot endure the discomfort of wear- 
ing them, even on winter days. 

Amongst the lower classes (peasants 
or shopkeepers), there was generally 
one or other private person, in village 
or town, who could teach elementary 
writing and reading, and who taught 
the children in his neighborhood by 
establishing a sort of private school. 
This was very commonly done by a 
priest of the Buddhist or Shinto temple 
of the place. It seems that at one 
time this was done almost universally 
by the priests of Buddhist temples; 
that we have the term 
Tera-ko-ya. Tera means a_ Buddhist 
temple, Ko means children, and Ya 
means a house—Tera-Ko came generally 
to mean children who go to learn ele- 
mentary writing and reading, and 
Tera-ko-ya to mean the place where 
such children were taught. We 
have a famous tragedy, one act of 
which is called The Scene of Terakoya. 
There is a translation in German of 
that act by a German scholar. It is 
a scene which represents a tragic inci- 
dent taking place in the 10th century, 
A.D., in a private school for children 
opened by an old retainer of a noble- 
man. It has nothing to do with a tem- 
ple; and yet it is called the Scene of 
Terakoya. 

It was, however, only after the in- 
auguration of the Meiji era that educa- 
tion became thorough and universal. 
In the earliest days of this era, there 
an officer called Daigaku-Betto 


so much so, 


was 
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(Chancellor of the University) who was 
a functionary of great dignity. In 
the course of a few years, a special 
Ministry was instituted for education, 
with a Minister of State, who, of 
course, had a chair in the Cabinet; 
and that system has ever remained 
the same. The Minister of Education 
controls the educational affairs of the 
whole country. At first the sphere of 
direct control of the central govern- 
ment was naturally limited to higher 
education; but, with the abolition of 
the feudal system and the gradual] con- 
solidation of local administration, the 
sphere has extended step by step, and 
has culminated in the present system 
of universal education. 

For the system of education also, 
we are indebted to Europe and Amer- 
ica: for the method of its practical] 
working is, like many other new insti- 
tutions, borrowed from the occidental 
nations. The only difference percepti- 
ble, perhaps, lies in the fact that in 
Japan the moving force of the whole 
system is manipulated by the central 
government to a greater degree than it 
is in any other country—certainly far 
more so than it is in England. The 
question of how far popular education 
should be interfered with by the State, 
or rather what difference of advantage 
exists between the system whereby the 
State takes upon itself far-reaching re- 
sponsibility and one whereby a great 
margin is left to an independent de- 
velopment of private institutions, is a 
matter which admits many pros and 
cons. It is not, however, my business 
to discuss this problem in this place. 
The fact remains, that with us the 
State exercises conspicuous influence 
in the matter. Almost all the educa- 
tional institutions of Japan are official 
or public; for they belong either di- 
rectly to the State or to the local ad- 
ministrations (Prefectural or Com- 
munal), and they are all controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the Ministry of 
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Education. There are some private in- 
stitutions also, it is true; but their 
number is very small when compared 
with the others, and even those must 
abide by the general direction of the 
State. The reason of this is, that pri- 
vate undertakings for elementary edu- 
cation have to be similar to the com- 
pulsory education imposed by the 
State, and such similarity can only be 
acquired by following the general di- 
rection of the State. In those of a 
higher standard, it is because there are 
many things in whicb certain privileges 
are given to those persons who possess 
certain educational qualifications. For 
instance, in obtaining a postponement 
of actual enrolment for military ser- 
vice, or in becoming a candidate for 
civil service examinations, such educa- 
tional qualifications are generally 
measured by the standard of cer- 
tain public institutions; so that pri- 
vate institutions of higher standard 
have to conform themselves to the 
direction of the State, if they wish 
to avail themselves of the afore- 
said privileges. The chief reason why 
in Japan the State takes upon itself so 
much responsibility in education is, 
apart from the intrinsic merit per se 
of the system, that the country, under 
the circumstances of the period, could 
not afford to wait patiently the natural 
growth of extensive private enterprises. 

Putting aside special and technical ed- 
ucational institutions, as well as those 
of a private nature, the grades of our 
educational institutions are: (1) the 
Universities; (2). High Colleges, which 
may be regarded as preparatory Alme 
Matres for universities; (8) Middle 
Schools; (4) Higher Primary Schools; 
(5) Common Primary Schools. 

The first two belong to the State it- 
self. The last three belong to local 
administrations—in fine, there is one or 
more of the Middle Schools in each Pre- 
fecture, supported by the prefectural 
taxes, the number varying according to 
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the requirement of the locality; and 
one or more Higher Primary Schools 
in each county, and one or more Com- 
mon Primary Schools in each village- 
community, all supported by local 
rates. The case of cities is similar to 
that of a county and its village-com- 
munities put together. The system is 
thoroughly carried out throughout the 
country; for I can say that there is 
no community where a Primary School 
is not provided. In populous towns, 
there are Kindergirten for the benefit 
of little boys and girls under school 
age, though the number of such Gdrten 
is still only a few hundreds in all. 

Elementary education is compulsory 
for both boys and girls: the school age 
begins at six. Common Primary 
Schools are the places where compul- 
sory education is given. The course is 
four years. Excuses for absence are 
taken only in certain cases. Accord- 
ing to the official report of the school 
year of 1901-2, the percentage of the 
boys receiving requisite elementary ed- 
ucation was 93.78, and that of the girls 
81.80, the average being 88.05. 

The present system of our writing, 
which is more commonly used than an- 
other which consists of phonetic let- 
ters only, is very cumbersome, because 
it consists of a mixture of Chinese ideo- 
graphs and our phonetic letters. It is 
a great drawback to our education, nay 
to our national life. Boys and girls, 
however, have to learn it; and, there- 
fore, the poor children of Japan have 
to take more pains than those of other 
countries, which are blessed with the 
common use of a phonetic alphabet 
only. 

Boys and girls of all classes attend 
the same schools—children of rich mer- 
chants and county gentry side by side 
with those of coories or humblest peas- 
ants. Our schools are essentially na- 


tional institutions for all classes on 
an equal footing. No class distinction 
is to be found in them. 


This holds 
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good with higher institutions. There 
exist, of course, no longer any colleges 
like those of former days, which be- 
longed to feudal lords, and were more 
or less exclusively used by the Samu- 
rai class. The Emperor and Empress 
have established, out of special interest 
for the education of nobility, a peers’ 
school and a peers’ girls’ school in To- 
kio. But even these schools are not 
exclusively attended by boys and girls 
of the nobility; for children of the com- 
mons who possess a satisfactory social 
standard are admitted to them. On 
the other hand, too, children of the no- 
bility do not necessarily join those 
schools only; for many such children 
are sent to ordinary schools, from con- 
venience of locality or from some par- 
ticular inclination of the parents. The 
zeal for education has been carried to 
such an extent, that primary education 
was made universally free, by a recom- 
mendation of the Diet, without ques- 
tioning the means of the family to 
which the children belong; although un- 
der some special circumstances, trifling 
fees, almost nominal, may be imposed 
by special permission of the proper 
authorities, 

The method of teaching in Primary 
Schools has developed itself in the fol- 
lowing manner. A few years after 
the abolition of the feudal system, 
namely in 1872, the first Normal School 
was established in Tokio; and some 
seventy young students were collected. 
An American school teacher was en- 
gaged to train these youths for the 
purpose. They were divided into two 
classes, those who acquitted them- 
selves with greater credit at the en- 
trance examination having been given 
a place in the first class. The Ameri- 
ean teacher taught the first of these 
two classes exactly in the same man- 
ner as he did in America, the stu- 
dents having become as mere chil- 
dren. One or other of the students 
belonging to the class so _ taught, 
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taught in turn the other class in a 
similar manner, though somewhat 
modified to suit our requirements. In 
conjunction with this practice, charts 
and simple text-books were prepared 
by some officials of the Ministry of 
Education who were attached to the 
school. This was soon followed by an 
establishment of five more government 
Normal Schools in different parts of 
the empire, and a Women’s Normal 
School in Tokio. In the course of a 
few years, each Prefecture came to es- 
tablish its own Normal School under 
subsidy of the government; and the 
government Normal Schools were abol- 
ished, except those established in To- 
kio, which were maintained as before, 
as a model for the local Normal 
Schools. 

In the development of this scheme, 
the graduates of the first Normal 
School inaugurated in Tokio played an 
important part, of course. Since then, 
the system has remained the same in 
the main; but the method of teaching 
has been gradually improved by our 
inventions to meet our own require- 
ments, supplemented by new intelli- 
gence brought back from the West by 
officials or students sent abroad for 
studying such matters. 

The mode of making teachers at pres- 
ent is as follows. There is a High Nor- 
mal School and a High Women’s Nor- 
mal School established in Tokio by the 
State; and another has been recently 
established in Hiroshima, also by the 
State. Their chief object is to train 
teachers for higher local institutions, 
viz., teachers of Prefectural Normal 
Schools, Middle Schools, and such like. 
In each Prefecture, one or more Nor- 
mal Schools are established. The maxi- 
mum of accommodation of the prefec- 
tural Normal Schools, together with 
the numbers of the students to be 
trained therein, is determined by an or- 
dinance of the central government, and 
is made obligatory upon the Prefec- 
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tures. The students who are trained 
in Normal Schools, both High and Pre- 
fectural, are supported by the State or 
by the Prefecture, as the case may be, 
on condition that they serve as teach- 
ers for a certain number of years. 
Teachers thus trained in Prefectural 
Normal Schools become teachers of all 
elementary schools. Teachers of this 
kind are not, of course, quite sufficient 
in number to fill up all the positions in 
all schools; so that the want, for in- 
stance, of assistants of minor impor- 
tance, is filled up by those to whom 
certificates are given on certain ex- 
amination for qualification to take up 
such position. And, moreover, teach- 
ers of some special subject, for in- 
stance, drawing, or cutting and sewing, 
are appointed from those who hold spe- 
cial certificates from the proper authori- 
ities. I may here add, that a system 
of additional emolument for long ser- 
vices and pensions on retirement of 
teachers, to the local funds of which 
the State contributes a certain quota, 
was promulgated some fifteen years 
ago, as an inducement for their devo- 
tion. 

Rigidity of physical training, in the 
way of privation and hardship, has be- 
come a thing of the past. But in its 
place physical training of a sportive 
and gymnastic character, after the 
Western style, is much practised. To 
this, in the case of boys, training of a 
military character (jiujitsu, fencing, 
and military drill and manceuvre) has 
been added in the case of higher grades, 
This begins from Higher Primary 
schools, varying according to age. The 
credit of the introduction of military 
drill and manceuvres into our schools 
and colleges, is due to the late Viscount 
Mori, who was at one time Japanese 
Minister in London. Moreover, school 
children are often taken out by their 
teachers for so-called “distant excur- 
sions” and, in the case of the higher 
grades, this often takes place during 
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summer vacation for many days or 
weeks, in the shape of camping out 
and manceuvring, or of round trips to 
places of historic interest, something 
like a pilgrimage. Such trips of large 
numbers of students, which are called 
“educational excursions,” are person- 
ally conducted by the masters. 

I do not propose here to describe in 
detail the curriculum of the Primary 
Schools, still less those of all institu- 
tions of higher grades, as this would 
only weary my readers. All these 
eurricula are in the main similar to 
those of the Western nations. There 
is, however, one branch of which they 
would like me to say something: it is 
the teaching of morality. In former 
days in Japan, moral teaching meant 
more than half of education. Even 
under the altered circumstances of re- 
cent time, this notion is still kept very 
vividly. Especial stress in this respect, 
however, is laid in Primary Schools. 
One thing noticeable is, that with us 
the morality taught in the public 
schools is entirely secular, Some vague 
notion of heaven or of a supreme being 
or gods, in a vague sense, might occur 
here and there in the course of it; but 
morality never has any color of a re- 
ligious, still less of a denominational 
character. The main principle of mo- 
rality is laid down in an imperial in- 
junction commonly called the “Impe. 
rial Educational Rescript,” whicb is 
reverenced by teacher and student alike; 
but, besides this, there are several 
text-books, based upon the principles 
laid down in the Rescript, and written 
in a style to suit the requirements of 
the grades, indeed, of each class, on a 
progressive method. The entity of the 
Rescript and the text-books forms an 
embodiment of practical ethics illus- 
trated by practical examples. They 


teach how to be honest, how to be 
straightforward, how to be loyal, how 
to be patriotic; to honor one’s parents, 
to be truthful to friends, and such like. 
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On this point, however, I must refer 
my readers to my article entitled 
“Moral Teaching of Japan,” which ap- 
peared in one of the early numbers 
of this year of The Nineteenth Century 
and After, in which I have given a 
detailed account of the subject. 
Nevertheless, I may add a few 
words. In Japan all virtues are mainly 
viewed as a point of duty of those 
upon whom the conduct of those Vir- 
tues is incumbent. Thus, to be loyal 
to the Emperor is the duty of a sub- 
ject; to be patriotic is the duty of a 
citizen to his country; truthfulness is 
the duty of a friend; and reverence is 
the duty of a child to its parents; and 
so on. In teaching morality to chil- 
dren, the sense of duty is constantly 
kept in view. ‘Then again, in oriental 
ethics the term “name” has an im- 
portant bearing. It may often be 
translated as “fame”; but it has in 
reality a wider and more pious signifi- 
eation. We have a proverb: “Tigers 
leave skins behind when dead, and 
men leave (or should leave) names.” 
Here the term “name” may certainly 
be translated as “fame”; but we often 
say that “we must not disgrace the 
name,” meaning that we must not dis- 
grace ourselves or our family by com- 
mitting any unworthy action. In 
Japan, to acquire fame and not dis- 
grace one’s family name are concur- 
rent thoughts. Fame does not mean 
a satisfaction of vanity. The trend 
of thought is something like this: “‘Do 
not commit any bad act, for it will 
disgrace your name, which is the great- 
est shame to one’s self and to one’s 
family. If your name shines out, so 
much the better, as it is a sure sign 
that you have behaved well or have 
done something good, something worthy 
of yourself, your family, or your ances- 
tors; but to seek notoriety out of mere 
vanity is despicable, for it is not good 
conduct and does not deserve a good 
name.” This notion of “name” per- 
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meates very widely in our idea of 
morality, which fact will explain many 
eases wherein a Japanese prefers death 
Perhaps the word “honor” may 
convey the nearer meaning of the 
word “name”; in fact, the Western 
word “honor” is generally translated 
in Japanese by a combination of the 


to life. 
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words name and fame, as “Meiyo.” 
This notion of “name” is impressed in 
one way or other upon the minds of our 
youths from childhood, that is to say, 
from their days of elementary educa- 
tion; and it exercises a great influence 
in after life. 
K. Suyematsu. 





A POOR MAN’S WEALTH. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS, 


It was not the next day, nor the next 
aay by many, that the cobbler’s affairs, 
as settled for him, and expounded by 
the rector, seemed to warrant the great 
adventure of a journey into England— 
not to London, after all; and all that 
time not a word was said in the parish. 
But at last the day came when little 
John and his father, starting in the 
early hours of a May morning, fared 
forth upon their feet (for they walked 
the first three or four miles of the way 
to the station) to see the great world 
and take possession of their property. 

The rector had done his best for 
them. He had worked indefatigably to 
settle business questions, and had 
finally looked out their trains, loaded 
them with advice, and written to War- 
cop Grange to announce the hour of 
their arrival. 

The journey was no real difficulty. 
John Davies, in the presence of stran- 
gers, assumed a manner aggressively 
quiet and dignified, which saved him 
from some inward as well as outward 
flurry, and little John imitated him ex- 
actly. To a careless eye, they gave 
the impression of being old and experi- 
enced travellers. The deep slow nudge 
with which alone each called the atten- 
tion of the other to the glaring novel- 
ties of the situation was purposely cal- 
culated to escape observation. 


Little John could, like most only chil- 
dren much in the company and confi- 
dence of their elders, wear, over an in- 
fantine simplicity, a cloak of almost 
senile prudence and gravity, and he 
was feeling deeply the responsibility of 
his position as spokesman and interpre- 
ter. But this access of premature old 
age was a strain upon him. He was 
tired, and, since he was not naturally 
irritable, very sad, when the journey 
was done and they found themselves 
upon the platform of the small coun- 
try station to which their faithful ful- 
filment of the Rector’s instructions had 
led them. 

“Ask of him how much road there is 
to walk,” whispered the cobbler ner- 
vously, while he fumbled for their 
tickets at the entry. 

Little John frowned heavily in the 
weary effort to find the English words. 
He would have had comparatively lit- 
tle trouble in writing them. But he 
produced them after a pause. 

“How much to walk, if you please, 
to Warcop Grange?’ he asked of the 
official. 

The man stared down humorously at 
the small-sized child who acted spokes- 
man with so marvellous an accent. 
These were foreigners, he thought, or 
some other kind of poor helpless crea- 
tures. 
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“*’Arf a mile, straight on,” he 
shouted loudly, and shot out an arm 
to indicate the direction. 

Down the wide smooth road they 
went, growing more nervous at every 
step. At every house on or near the 
road little John wished to stop. 

“Are we gone ‘’arf a mile’ yet, 
Tada?’ he would inquire plaintively; 
and he insisted once upon leaving the 
road to ask questions at a farmhouse 
fifty yards from it, so that they 


missed the sight of the returning car- 
riage-and-pair which had been sent to 


When at last they stood 
before the ironwork of 
the Warcop Grange gates, they held 
each other tightly by the hand, and 
spent some minutes staring through at 
the little rose-covered lodge, the great 
trees in their early summer green, and 
the smoothly kept drive which wound 
them until a curve 


meet them. 
magnificent 


its way between 
earried it out of sight. 

“The less than the last,” 
commented littl John solemnly; “but 


the gates, look you, are bigger than 


house is 


” 


the house. 

A woman came and _ looked 
through the door of the lodge. 

“Ask of her,” whispered John Davies 
with an encouraging nudge. 

“Are we reached at Warcop Grange, 
if you please, ma’am?” piped up the 
weary little boy. 

“Yes,” said the woman, appraising 
them with a dubious “but it’s 
another quarter a mile to the ’ouse, if 
your business is there.” 

The pair of wanderers started on 
again down the drive, while the woman 
gazed after them in some perplexity. 
She concluded that they must be some 
part of the new master’s train ar- 
rived before him, but she could not 
place them. She was most puzzled by 
the old man with his quiet white face, 
his quaint hair, his respectable black 
apparel—worlds too large for him—and 
his parcel of clothes barely concealed 


out 


eye; 
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by folds of newspaper, which a tight 
string had damaged. The little boy 
was chiefly remarkable for being there 
at all. He had a bundle too <A 
purple-patterned handkerchief, large 
enough to contain his necessaries, had 
been found for him, and he grasped it 
tightly by one of the knots. With his 
other hand he held the fingers of his 
companion, and seemed to lead him. 

They strayed a little from side to side 
of the drive like bewildered sheep, and 
continually stopped and looked up- 
wards, as if the height of the trees 
alarmed them. Their speech was re- 
duced to whispers. If they had been 
upon some errand to the back-door, 
even of such a place as this, the like 
of which they had never seen or 
dreamed of,—there was no great house 
of any sort in or near Llanybryn,— 
they would have marvelled, but with 
a difference. There was something 
awesome and oppressive about this un- 
supported, unauthorized approach to a 
palace which neither the child in years 
nor the child in experience could appre- 
ciate as a Little John 
struggled the hardest to realize facts, 
and to catch a few of his impressions 
by the tail and tie them down with 
words. 

“There'll be a long way to go to the 
shop every time,” he said once, with a 
shake of his head. He was errand-boy 
at home. And another time: “There's 
nobody but you can say to me not to 
climb after those rooks, Tada?’ 

“No; nobody, my boy,” returned 
John Davies, with a kind of spurious 
heartiness which was intended to con- 
vince himself. “But it is better for us 
to go fair and slow in the beginning, 
and to take deliberation,” he added. 
“That is the reason the parson and I 
were agreed that everything was to be 
here for a year the same as it was 
before.” 

Arrived at the flight of white steps 
before the front entrance, he was 


possession, 
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prompted by this cautious spirit to find 
a way round to the back; but little 
John, though he too was scared by the 
size and magnificence of the fine old 
house, was too hungry for his tea to 
be tempted on farther, and insisted 
upon a frontal attack. 

They were not much dismayed by 
the absence of a knocker, although the 
electric bell did not suggest itself to 
them as a substitute. John Davies 
used the handle of his umbrella—it 
was one of the recognized uses of an 
umbrella in Llanbryn—to knock softly 
upon a wooden panel ef the inner glass 
door which separated them from the 
splendors of the hall. The richness of 
the interior was something not only 
quite outside their experience, but be- 
yond anything ever suggested to their 
imaginations by a fairy-tale. Their 
sense of reality failed them at the 
sight of it. 

There was no response to their timid 
knocking, and they might have waited 
long if John Davies, in the effort to 
obtain a clearer and more reassuring 
view of a bear-skin with gleaming eyes 
set in the head, had not accidentally 
leaned his elbow upon the electric but- 
ton. The shrill shriek of the bell in 
remote regions was inaudible to him, 
and though he was satisfied about the 
bear, he was inclined to retire. 

“Like this it is always, if you go to 
the front,” he was arguing in a low 
tone, when little John nudged him 
sharply. 

A tall man, beautifully dressed in 
black and having a stately presence, 
was making his way with much dignity 
across the hall towards them. He 
opened the door and stood before them 
with an air of inquiry just tinged with 
reproof. 

It was the cobbler’s turn to nudge 
his son; but little John was seized, for 
the first time that day, with a panic- 
stricken silence. This, he assumed, 
was the man they were to turn out,— 
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he understood something of the story,— 
and why indeed should he let them in? 

Behind the butler’s expressionless 
mask of a face a bewildering suspicion 
was beginning to make itself felt. 
The next instant developed it into a 
dismayed certainty. 

“John Davies, Pen-y-Bone, Liany- 
bryn,” said the cobbler resourcefully, 
and at the same moment he patted his 
chest with one hand, and held out in 
the other an envelope addressed to 
himself by the London lawyer. 

The old servant's face flushed pur- 
ple, but he kept his composure. 
“We've bin expecting you, sir,” he said, 
opening the door suddenly to its full 
width, with the best air he could 
achieve in such a moment of upset. 
“The brome has bin to the station, not 
knowing you would prefer to walk. 
Mr. Burleigh was awaiting you, but is 
just now gone.” 

He tried to possess himself of the 
two bundles, but meeting with resist- 
ance, tactfully desisted. Little John 
breathed again. They were inside at 
all events, and the man did not appear 
to be actively hostile. His glibness of 
speech began to appear to be his worst 
quality indeed. 

“Will it be your desire, sir, to take 
some refreshment before proceeding 
upstairs?” he asked, evidently this 
time with the expectation of an answer, 

“What is he saying?’ whispered John 
Davies. 

“I don’t know,” murmured little John, 
whose wits, for want of his tea, were 
inclined to fail him. Still, he made 
an effort to clear the air. “My father 
is wanting to know——” he began in a 
loud clear tone, but stopped and stam- 
mered, because, in his confusion, the 
words came in Welsh instead of in 
English. 

The butler’s face was a study. This 
was far worse than anything he had 
expected. No one had ever led him to 
suppose that he would have to put up 
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with people of this description—speak- 
ing a barbarous tongue! But he rose 
to the occasion. Before little John 
could collect his wits and his English, 
the magnificent creature made a 
scarcely perceptible movement of in- 
vitation with his hand, and went for- 
ward. 

In respectful and self-respecting si- 
lence he led them upstairs and showed 
them into a vast bedroom, where hot 
water stood cooling in beautiful jugs 
of hammered brass. Merely as a mat- 
ter of form, before leaving the room, 
he announced that “tea would be ready 
in ten minutes in the libery.”” He had 
no hope of being understood, and left 
nothing to chance. When, in ten min- 
utes exactly, John Davies (still wearing 
his hat) cautiously opened the bedroom 
door by an inch or two, the butler’s 
step was heard approaching, as if by 
chance, from the end of the long pas- 
sage, and they were escorted down the 
grand staircase as they had been es- 
corted up, with no time allowed for 
admiring the wonders of the way. 

Once they were safely shut into the 
library, the well-appointed tea-table 
might be trusted to speak for itself in 
a language not to be mistaken, and the 
excellent servant hurried away to ex- 
press his over-wrought feelings in the 
housekeeper’s room. 

Little John was excited almost to the 
point of insensibility. 

“They’ve got a fire in a cup under 
the kettle, Tada,” he said in a quiet 
little voice. “And here is the tea; but 
there’s no room on the table for us to 
have it. Is it for us—the little cakes 
and everything? And is it here we are 
to have food—in this big high place like 
a chapel?’ 

After a little hesitation they seated 
themselves with care and reverence 
upon the plainest chairs they could 


find, and addressed themselves to their 
tea, which (though the beverage itself 
was not at all to their minds) proved 
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the most comfortable and compreheunsi- 
ble thing they had yet come across. 

“They are very kind,” said John 
Davies, cheered and soothed by the 
good fare. “I must try to say a word 
or two to that gentleman if he will 
come in again. The ‘agent’ he is, I 
am thinking. I have some words of 
English, if I shall have time to think 
a little. How is it to go now?’ 

Little John gave his opinion; and 
when the butler entered noiselessly to 
remove the tea-things the master of 
the house pointed to the one slice of 
bread-and-butter, one section of tea- 
cake, one piece of buttered bun, and 
one hot cake which had been duly con- 
secrated to manners, and remarked, 
“Very good tea. Tanciw!” 

The butler received the observation 
in deferential silence, and without a 
vestige of surprise, but, encouraged by 
the few words of English, he paused 
to make a communication before finally 
leaving the room, 

“I’ve made so bold as to send down 
a message to Mr. Burleigh, the agent 
of the property, sir,” he said, speaking 
slowly and distinctly. “If you was not 
too fatigued with the journey to re- 
ceive him, I berlieve he would like a 
word with you this evening.” 

John Davies nodded, and the man- 
servant bethought himself of another 
important suggestion. “Mrs. Rose, the 
housekeeper, sir, thinks you'll per’aps 
be overdone with having the young 
gentleman on your hands, and she 
would be willing to emuse him for a 
time if that would be your wish.” 

Little John, at least, managed to ar- 
rive at comprehension of this speech. 

“Me fath’r,” he said with dignity, 
“eyan’t be without me—thank you the 
same.” 

“Very good, sir,” agreed the butler 
gravely, and departed. 

Before his communications had been 
interpreted to his new master, the un- 
happy man-servant was already shad- 























owing forth his distresses with decor- 
ous moderation to Mr. Burleigh at the 
front door. 

“Mr. Burleigh, sir,” he said, “I do 
eshure you it’s what no domestic of 
my class could put up with. My Eng- 
lish, sir, if you’ll excuse me speaking 
of it, is not like the inferior sort talks 
—dropping h’s and that, a thing I never 
do—and to have it not understood. A 
Indian heathen would be equally as 
good as myself here, in the matter of 
langwidge, I do berlieve, sir!” 

“Come, come, Morton, it can’t be 
quite as bad as that surely,” said the 
agent optimistically, and so marched 
on to his fate. 

“Sorry you had to walk from the sta- 
tion, Mr. Davies,” he said in a loud 
and hearty voice as soon as he had 
been announced in the library; “but 
I daresay you preferred it?’ 

John Davies took his proffered hand, 
and ventured to say “’Es,” but could 
get no further. “Say that we see it 
very kind in him to come,” he added 
hastily to little John. 

“Me fath’r is wanting to say you are 
very kyind coming here,” chirped the 
little mite who had been adjudged too 
small to require a greeting. 

“Oh—ah, not at all,” said the agent, 
a little taken aback. He never had 
anything to say to children, having too 
much sense to adopt the pompously 
jocose style, and (like most middle- 
aged Englishmen) too little youth left 
in his heart to seize their point of view. 

“You find English a difficulty, I fear,” 
he continued, addressing John Davies 
again, and speaking even louder than 
before. 

“He is saying that English is hard 
for you,” interpreted little John, his 
round black eyes shining with tri- 
umphant intelligence. 


“Es,” said the cobbler. “Ask of him 


who is that gentleman that was so 
kind giving us tea,” he added in an 
aside. 
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“You mean the butler, I think,” said 
Mr. Burleigh, not quite suppressing a 
smile when the question was communi- 
eated to him. “Your butler, Mr. Da- 
vies. I have tried to do as you asked, 
and keep everything as it was, you see 
—at least until you came.” 

“What’s that—butlar’?”’ inquired John 
Davies, aside as before. 

Little John looked thoughtful. “The 
old Pharoah had one of those,” he said 
meditatively. “The same as Pharaoh 
had?” he asked cautiously in English. 

The agent stared for a moment. “Oh, 
ah! yes, exactly,” he agreed. Like Mor- 
ton, he felt that his efforts were 
wasted; but he was harder to beat. 
He suggested that they “might like to 
learn their way about the house,” and 
in obedience to his gestures they fol- 
lowed him from one big room to 
another, becoming more awestruck 
every moment. The drawing-room was 
palatial, but it was kept to the last; 
and little John, at least, was sated 
with splendor and novelty by the time 
he reached it. With a look of care- 
stricken old age upon him, he turned 
to Mr. Burleigh from the sight of its 
magnificence. 

“There will be some ’oman coming,” 
he said dubiously, “to help my grand- 
mother sometimes?’ 

“There are plenty of servants,” said 
the agent with a touch of impatience, 
“though not all of them have stayed. 
And that reminds me that I have a 
piece of advice to offer before I go.” 

(“He is to go now,” murmured the 
small interpreter aside.) 

“There will certainly be small mat- 
ters to settle connected with the ser- 
vants—not to speak of the estate— 
every day for some time at least. I 
strongly advise you to ask some one 
to come here who can speak English 
to me and Welsh to you. Do you 
understand—can you tell your father 
that?’ he concluded, turning to little 
John. 
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“There’s a cussin of us in London,” 
said that intelligent little morsel, to 
prove his comprehension. 

“Capital! A masculine cousin, by the 
way? In what position?’ 

“It’s William Henry,” explained little 
John. 

“Well, well. Ask him down. Write 
this evening. Till he comes nothing 
can be done. Have you the address?” 

John Davies professed to have a 
working knowledge of the address, and 
he promised to start upon the letter the 
moment the agent had departed. 

But after all he did not even be- 
gin it that evening. The great surprise 
of a dinner of seven courses descended 
upon him when he was still meditating 
over the task. Never had the unlucky 
Morton served such a couple; but he 
served them nobly. They ate their 
croquettes with spoons, and the butler, 
to avoid further calamity before the 
youthful footman (with whom little 
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John tried hard to converse), after- 
wards insinuated, rather than _ indi- 
cated, the proper utensil for each form 
of food. 

After exhausting themselves with the 
effort to do polite justice to the dain- 
ties set before them, the cobbler and 
his son found themselves left alone at 
last at the long brilliant table, and 
they rose hastily and stole up to bed 
thoroughly worn out. 

“IT am afraid the tadpoles will be all 
dead by now, if Nain won’t have given 
them fresh water,’ was little John’s 
last remark, his sleepy thoughts turn- 
ing back to familiar things. 

“Only this morning it was that you 
gave it them,” his father reminded him, 
reducing him to incredulous silence. It 
seemed as if not only hundreds of 
miles but hundreds of years’ sep- 
arated him from their early start and 
their last backward look at the little 
gray house on the edge of the hill. 


Gacendolen Pryce. 





IMPRESSIONAL DRAMA. 


It has been said that the true artist 
recognizes in the amateur one who has 
the “amor,” or love of art; in the 
dilettante one who feels “diletto,”’ or 
pleasure in art. On a general recog- 
nition of this truth the rebirth of 
drama in a measure depends. From 
the artist’s standpoint the word ‘‘ama- 
teur” has proved misleading; especially 
misleading to the general’ public as 
used in criticism. We read of the 
shortcomings of the “obvious amateur,” 
the “tyranny” of the amateur. 

In contrasting the drawbacks of the 
amateur with the value of profes- 
sionalism the President at a dramatic 
banquet the other day deplored that 
“this was an age when the amateur 
flourished’; he did not add how ob- 
viously the paid servant of the public 


sometimes “flourishes” who is without 
love of art, while the unpaid, as ob- 
viously a lover of art, lives for it alone. 
The former the stage could do well 
without, while on the latter its very 
existence depends. In this sense it has 
been well said, “Better a skilled ‘ama- 
teur’ than an ignorant professional.” 
Were it not for the progress of the 
amateur-student and his recognized 
status in the world of art there would 
be a deadlock in the progress of in- 
terpreting refined drama. For the en- 
thusiastic dilettante, given the oppor- 
tunity for regular study, can afford to 
live for it, die for it without remuner- 
ation, which unfortunately the poor 
professional cannot do. 

It is no exaggeration to say that only 
one in a thousand has the faculty of 
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discovering the subtle quality in a rare 
and perfect work of art. Still fewer 
ean feel or analyze the subtle qualities 
of the artist-impulse. If called forth, 
it is at a moment when the creative 
and interpretative are meeting and 
clasping hands. It may be on the stage 
that some slight form of gesture in 
actor or actress, whose acting for the 
post part may perhaps be indifferent, 
remains for ever impressed on the 
spectator’s imagination. Or it may be 
called forth by some exquisite stroke 
of genius in stage-craft. It is a crea- 
tion if it has left its impress on the 
susceptible huinan organism — the mind 
of the artist always being more or less 
in a state of receptivity. 

In Mr. Tree’s representation of the 
Tempest that person must be unrecep- 
tive indeed who could witness without 
emotion the floating farewell of Ariel, 
ethereal blue against the blue of sea, 
sky, and mist, and the last sight of 
Caliban, as through the fog, which has 
settled on his island, he watches the 
distant ship pass out and away with 
outstretched, desolate arms, then bows 
his poor, hideous, hopeless head, and 
for the first time knows loneliness. 
That stroke in stage-craft was a crea- 
tion, and concerns the rig of the on- 
ward sail in the art of expressing im- 
pressional drama. Such flashes of 
genius cannot escape the unbiassed 
artistic-critic, and must reveal to him 
the true histrionic artist, be that artist 
professional or unprofessional. To the 
artist-critic we must appeal in these 
days of advertisement as a promoter 
of the unstagy in acting. For the actor 
who is endowed with the faculty of 
calling up at will momentary emotions 
in his own soul, so that the vibrations 
of his own voice provoke him to tears 
or laughter—that one is a dramatic 
artist, paid or unpaid. But, as a dis- 
tinguished chef d’orchestre discovered to 
his sorrow during the production of a 
recent masterpiece, this supersensi- 
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bility, unless under stern control, is 
not devoid of danger. In the middle of 
the marvellous orchestration of a great 
masterpiece a sudden silence fell upon 
the concert hall. The orchestra had 
become mute, The leader looked up in 
dismay. The musicians were in tears. 

Self-control of sensibility, the abso- 
lute subordination of the emotionary 
organism to the will, combined with 
study of technique, produces the actor- 
artist. The very actor who knows this 
has it at his fingers’ ends, forbye—this 
as the Scottish say—there is humor. 
The functional ferce of genius is the 
life in the organism, therefore func- 
tional force is the actor’s power. It is 
the feu sacré—the fire that flames but 
never consumes, The man or woman 
on the stage who lacks this functional 
force develops (pace Diderot’) into the 
ranter, the grimacer. If either of them 
attain to fame it is as character actors, 
through the mimetic faculty alone. A 
player becomes creative from the mo- 
ment when he bas well studied and re- 
hearsed a character in a play. When 
he presents it to an audience for the 
first time he is, in fact, an experimen- 
talist. If successful, he afterwards 
imitates the effects he has invented and 
practised. He is then a creator. In 
this sense the art of acting developed 
is mechanical and mimetic, the actor 
fixes in his mind the appropriate ges- 
ture, the intonatien, the expression, the 
action seized at a moment of inspira- 
tion; he puts them by and treasures 
them, ready and obedient servants to be 
rung up at his will. He founds every 
great part on a former experience 
in characterization and interpretation. 
Every successful type is as a stone 
towards the bulwark of his art bridge. 
He is great in his art according to the 
imaginative power he possesses of 
sinking his individuality, merging his 
identity in those images of his own 
creation, 

1 “The Paradox of Acting.” 
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If in proportion to the actor’s intel- 
lectual balance is his emotional and 
projective power, he will by study 
attain the secret of proportion, the art 
of moderation, strengthening and effac- 
ing. His intellect rationalizes the ex- 
pression of his feeling, holds his emo- 
tions within the hands of a sane im- 
agination. All great art is sane, nor 
can there be a greater tribute paid to 
histrionic art than to say of it that 
of all the arts it is the most sane, 
the most exalted, and the most rare. 
Because the actor or actress worthy of 
the name is exponent of all the arts in 
a greater or less degree. They thrill to 
the touch of all the Muses. The ripples 
of drapery which have their source in 
action are a language which appeals to 
their soul as to the sculptor. They 
equally value the scientific study of 
drapery as a powerful exponent of 
emotion, most eloquent in the mute 
poetry of sculpture and painting—not 
less eloquent on the stage to mark and 
emphasize the passion of a moment. 
Therefore the great actor should live 
in our memory for ever, who is master 
of this most complex and wonderful of 
all the arts. 

The reformers’ cry of “Organize the 
theatre,’ said the President of the Play- 
goers’ Club,? while deploring the gen- 
eral condition of our drama, is of no 
avail until the first want has been sup- 
plied; viz. “good plays.” It meant “the 
necessity of beating up new recruits 
for the drama among the men outside 
the present theatrical preserve, and 
unaffected by the paralyzing theatrical 
tradition.” He thought that “it would 
die if it did not at times escape from 
its close atmosphere of drawing-room 
intrigue, club scandal, and belated sup- 
pers, into the open air, into places of 
country featured truth and honesty.” 
He affirmed that all sides of man, noble 
and ignoble, should be treated on the 
stage, and that there is no subject unfit 
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for presentation, but that it all de- 
pended on treatment and diversity of 
theme — and, we dare to add, the elimi- 
nation of the ugly! The triumph of the 
ugly in this commonplace, passionless 
generation, is nowhere more conspic- 
uous than on the stage. The ugly 
names of theatres, the ugly names of 
plays, their subject and their subject- 
treatment. Sarely this is all that 
Eleonora Duse meant when she said, 
“To save the theatre, the theatre must 
be destroyed, the actors and actresses 
must all die of the plague. They poison 
the air, they make art impossible. It 
is not drama that they play, but pieces 
for the theatre. We should return to 
the Greeks, play in the open air. The 
drama dies of stalls and boxes and 
evening dress, and people who come 
to digest their dinner.” 

But romantic drama may be made 
impossible even in the open air—l 
mean on Nature’s stages. The unrealis- 
tic representations of the Attic theatre 
are, of course, out of the question. To 
stalk on stilts, shrouded in robes, and 
drone harrowing emotions through a 
mask in our generation is not convine- 
ing, and on a natural stage would ap- 
pear the more false, exaggerated, the- 
atrical, and ludicrous. I remember, 
when inaugurating pastoral plays for 
the first time on a natural stage in 1884, 
one realized that, although the con- 
ditions of dramatic art are imitative. 
as those of all the other arts, to those 
conditions it is not always in Nature’s 
power to conform. One also realized 
that drama strictly speaking is not imi- 
tative of Nature, but representative, 
but that for those plays in which the 
chief elements and surroundings are 
eminently natural, open-air treatment 
appealed as a revelation. The advan- 
tage gained by a pastoral setting is on 
the side of the romantic drama. We 
would realize the ideal. Open-air act- 
ing means this or nothing. 

Psychologically and dramatically, if 























we are to live and move with our 
heroes and heroines in a pastoral story, 
joy with their joys and weep with their 
sorrows, our sympathies must be the 
more awakened and intensified through 
Nature’s own operation; for, as spec- 
tators, we are wrought upon from with- 
out as well as from within, subjected 
to the same psychological influences 
which are felt unconsciously by the 
players themselves (pace Diderot), and 
which must also have been felt by the 
people whose lives and characters they 
represent. Players and spectators alike 
cannot but be carried into a realization 
of actual pastoral life while Nature’s 
vibrating accompaniment speaks to 
them in the lisp of leaves and “the mur- 
mur that springs from the growing of 
grass,” in the song of birds, and in all 
the many outward symbols of her 
ceaselessly pulsating life. In effect, it 
is through the feelings she inspires, 
under certain conditions of harmony, 
that the sensitive spectator is moved to 
a delight which finds its expression in 
Breathing above all else of the 
woods, of song-birds, and wild flowers 
are the beautiful forest scenes in As 
You Like It. If any realization is pos- 
sible of such beauty, surely it can only 
be found by endeavoring to make it 
with that Nature from which it 
descended, and in which alone it could 
find its counterpart. Whether any 
such realization was suggested in the 
pastorals played at Coombe it is for 
others to say.’ Art demands a special 
treatment when brought into contact 
with Nature, and Nature a_ special 
treatment when confronted with art. 
Take, for instance, Fletcher's unique 
pastoral The Faithfull Shepherdesse; it 
must surely stand or fall in effect, ac- 
cording to whether we see in it a mere 
theatric play or a parable—a parable 


tears, 


one 


5 “ As You Like It,” July 1884. “*As You Like 
It,”” May 1885. ‘The Faithfull Shepherdesse” 
(pastoral by Fletcher), June and July 1885. 
“Fair Rosamund,” adapted from Lord Ten- 
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where thoughts and moods take visible 
form, put on comely attire, and appear 
before us; a pageant in which we 
should endeavor to make the gracious 
old Arcadian life move again, and, 
while retaining the Grecian outline, 
strive that it should gain by media-val 
magic of color, and by the Northern 
temper of romance. 

We have seen pastorals lately, that 
is to say, plays, played in the open air. 
No doubt beauty led to the inception. 
Allowing for the manifold difficulties 
for art-director and for players who 
challenge comparison with Nature her- 
self, spectators have observed that in 
many attempts the challenge was un- 
successful. Why? Presuming that the 
aim of open-air plays is to promote a 
union between Nature and Art, why 
should it not always be successful? 
We primarily demand absence of ag- 


gressive artificiality. Where the en- 
vironment of the actor is artificial, 


artificial acting may pass current. But 
Nature is the test, the touchstone. She 
must be the ever-present standard. 
We must consult Nature and humor 
her, because her suggestions of method 
are not less varied and infinite than 
her changes of mood. Nature, jealous 
of line. of hue, and even of sound, in- 
sists that wherever Art is confronted 
with her, it shall partake of her own 
essence. Therefore those artificial lines 
and dyes, those sounds which are in 
accord with a certain given condition 
of Nature, are alone admissible; she ex- 
acts of them that they shall enhance 
her own beauty by contrast or by har- 
mony. 

No discordant note of color may be 
struck unless it harmonize with Na- 
ture’s key in which we play. No tone 
of color dare we introduce that we have 
not borrowed from Nature's own stage. 


nyson’s “ Becket” by E. W. Godwin, July 1886. 
“Le Baiser” (by Theodore de Banville), 9th 
of August, 1889. 
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Only those notes of color must be 
struck in the different impersonations 
that shall resolve into perfect concord. 
Thus only can we attain to a system of 
color-grouping by scheme—a scheme I 
ventured once to call “Rainbow-music.” 
In the setting of plays, indoors or out 
of doors, as in every branch of decora- 
tive art, without scientific method in 
color-grouping there is no form. We 
must have line and color-motive. We 
must have our pictures of moving 
sound and color framed. 

The director of the natural stage to 
be successful must avoid customary 
stage conventions, and yet strictly ad- 
here to the exigencies of Drama. To 
run in and out like rabbits in a warren 
is to set at defiance every condition of 
dramatic art. In the choice of the 
pictorial setting there is art. The axis 
of the auditorium and natural stage 
are all important. The sides techni- 
cally known as wings have to be 
manceuvred, exits and entrances made 
to emphasize the dramatic action, and 
yet to appear an integral portion of the 
picture, and the illusion of time and 
place must be kept up, or respected, 
to say the least of it, by the appropri- 
ate rise and fall of a decorous and har- 
monious curtain. For the rest, we 
ought to be infused with Nature’s ex- 
ternal thoughts and ideas. Not on the 
boards can this be possible. Not in 
any theatre of rustling programmes. 
Among fresh ieaves, to song of birds. 
If not here, then in some divine order 
of things in the Great Hereafter. 
Meanwhile, seeing the whole fabric 
here is based on a fabric of human lies, 
social in its grain and in its appear- 
ance, we must look up. Drama has a 
Soul. 

The poetical playwright, trammelled 
by the conventions of idealized speech, 
has, of course, immeasurably greater 
difficulties to encounter to-day than in 
the days of Elizabethan drama. As a 


well-known writer said: “So entirely 
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has drama lost that flexibility which 
enabled Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries to get into the form whut is 
ealled literature, that the writer of 
dramatic dialogue now merely fur- 
nishes a thin verbal gauze through 
which the actor has to blow in order to 
produce the required artistic illusion.” * 

Too much complexity of plot is no 
longer tolerated, and craft in dovetail- 
ing is not enough. We demand literary 
qualities of the highest order, choicest 
language, euphony in idealized speech, 
whether in prose or verse, above all di- 
rectness and brevity. The day for rant 
and spouting, the day for “tearing pas- 
sion to rags and tatters,” is soon to be 
of the past. If we sometimes see re- 
serve force overdone, and grieve over 
the self-conscious posing which is too 
often substituted for spontaneity and 
breadth of diction, these are faults in 
the right direction, inherent in a state 
of transition; for restraint is chief 
factor by which the modern exponent 
of poetic drama captures the under- 
standing and sympathy of the audience. 
We realize more and more since the 
birth of Shakespearean drama _ that 
rage and rhetoric do not carry convic- 
tion. The rage that begets clamor be- 
ing true to Nature. we realize that 
clamor or a gasping silence is more elo- 
quent on the stage than grandiloquent 
speech. We know the play that cannot 
endure literary criticism is not worthy 
of the name of drama, and at the same 
time we realize how little as drama the 
merits of a play can be gauged by a 
mere perusal in print; how the play- 
wright’s instructions can but inade- 
quately supply to the majority of read- 
ers the externalization of the life, the 
situations and characters the author 
has woven into his verbal gauze. 
Imaginative drama is either the expres- 
sion of the soul's passions or nothing— 
true dramatic genius being of the Soul. 
It has been truly said of Eleonora 

* Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton. 




















Duse, her art “is to do over again 
unconsciously the sculpture of the Soul 
upon the body.” Moods and thoughts 
too subtle and profound to be spoken, 
which find clear and forcible expres- 
sion in pantomime, are the test of the 
inborn actor ard playwright. The elo- 
quence of silence in the interpretation 
of the Soul’s identity cannot be over- 
estimated. And again, if imaginative 
drama, be it comedy or tragedy, in 
prose or in verse, is to have an imme- 
diate future, the surviving plays will 
surely be those wherein due regard has 
been paid by the author to concealment 
of purpose, if he has any—and to brev- 
ity? Was it not Malpighi who cried 
out, of “The Epic’—“It were better cut 
short”? 

Is not the play of the future the short 
play? Will there not be a protest soon 
against the length of plays? It is an 
age of hurry; an impatient age in 
which we live. In the wear and tear 
and hustle of modern life we lose the 
capacity for responding to any pro- 
longed impression. The modern lover 
of drama, who goes to the theatre to 
be harrowed, thrilled, entranced, or 
amused, is physically incapable of bear- 
ing a long strain on the emotions. In- 
deed, the limitations of our human or- 
ganism correspond with the limitations 
of our mental receptivity; consequently 
our emotions fall flat, our senses for ar- 
tistic enjoyment flag long before the end 
of a long play. To the weary the cur- 
tain falls on an anti-climax. It seems 
probable only those poetical plays will 
have a fair hearing in which undeco- 
rated dialogue is substituted for rhet- 
orice and silence for speech, where the 
author has left philosophy and moral 
to take care of itself. Such an inter- 
pretation of the life poetic, simple and 
direct, is surely what we are longing 
for—praying for; expressed in a form 
we might define as Impressional. 

Supporters of the contemporary Eng- 
lish stage have naturally been scared 
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by the alarming demand for “serious 


British dramatic art.’ But a play with 
“beauty for beauty’s sake” for its “‘mo- 
tif’? should appeal to more than the cul- 
tivated few; the sense of beauty lying 
dormant as often in ignorant peasant 
as educated peer. It is a sad reflection 
how many unexpressed geniuses in this 
wide world are never unearthed until 
they win the Beyond. Here clutching 
like the mole their fingers have grown 
out, and weighed with their own earth- 
heaps are doomed to lie. The super- 
sensitive artist, who is alone consti- 
tuted to expound the ideal in drama, 
is bound to succumb in the struggle for 
daily existence. As long as this is so, 
time and opportunity are with the 
amateur dramatist, exempt from pro- 
fessional cares, among highly educated 
men and women. Will they not come 
to the rescue of dramatic art? 

From the school of acting we cer- 
tuinly have the promise of reform in 
interpretation. Up to the present we 
have seldom heard in dramatic verse 
the intonation or felt the vibration of 
the spirit. We look for the day when 
sense in poetry will no longer be sacri- 
ficed in delivery, when the supposed 
trammels of blank verse will be dis- 
carded as a delusion, when monotonous 
intonation—the despair of the dramatic 
poet—will be as out of date as Sunday 
school sing-song in the delivery of 
rhyme, 

The essential in criticism is freedom 
of mood. Every dramatic work sug- 
gests its own form of presentation, just 
as every work suggests its own form of 
criticism. We believe on this point all 
artistic minds are at one. Given that 
an author shall stage his play, were it 
not well that he himself should act the 
chief réle, or an all-important part? 
Less liable to delusion he must be re- 
garding his own work than either 
actor, or the playwright, pure and sim- 
ple, when confronted with the awful 
odds of his own structure. If language 
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or action is lacking in one essential, 
then is the actor condemned by the 
playwright, the playwright criticized 
by the actor. No criticism can be so 
condemning, so staggering, so final. 
The meaningless gap, the meandering 
thread, a thread knotted too tight, or 
an end left loose in the wings, the miss- 
ing word, the too many words, the 
word too long, the word too short, 
the slightest neglect of the complex 
changes in verbal movement, that eu- 
phonious jugglery in dramatic art by 
which we distinguish and interpret the 
varying passions, not only of the hu- 
man individual, but of Nature and her 
passing moods, from the amorous 
lyrical measure to the fiery sentences, 
which must, as has been well said, 
“strike like sparks from a horse's hoofs 
at gallop.” The acting-author’s short- 
comings stare him in the face—want of 
cohesion, continuation, concentration. 
His own ghost, his second self, as it 
were, confronts him over the footlights. 
He is the puzzled man in the pit. I be- 
lieve we must all have gone through 
this ordeal who have acted and staged 
our own inventions. 

Playwrights have spoils in this coun- 
try if they only knew it! Although the 
city with its babbling tongues is hardly 
yet ripe for it, they will find them in 
the Drama of Impressions. For there 
is a tendency of thought towards a 
psychical interpretation of Life. <A 
cult by which author, actor, and man- 
ager can bring those ineffable things 
that seem far away close to us on the 
stage of our understanding. A play is 
not unworthy of interest because it 
neither stirs nor Moves an average au- 
dience to laughter or tears. It will en- 
trance the senses and be dramatic and 
convincing if constructed in accordance 
with the admonitions of the master of 
dramatists. “’Tis the changing and 


shifting movement that doth catch the 
eye, and pleases the imagination, and 
plays of all kinds seeme manie times 
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to give delight in th’ action, which have 
lesse attracted us in our study.” Al- 
though King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
are all distinct types of masterly crea- 
tion, some critics affirm that they are 
characters no more than indicated in 
spite of their voluminosity of speech. 
The truth of the assertion is exemplified 
in that the great actor of modern days 
is enabled to project and individualize 
such indications of character by the 
light of latter-day intelligence in a real- 
istic manner undreamt of in Shake- 
speare’s time. This points also to a 
likely development in the modern play- 
wright’s craft for wasterly character- 
individualization and new methods for 
presenting Shakespearean types on the 
stage of to-day with far less literary 
detail. 

To quote the words written by Victor 
Hugo in his latter days, “There are 
those things which can only be enacted 
on the stage of a man’s mind.” Now, 
M. Maeterlinck demands a theatre of 
moods rather than of action, where 
nothing material happens and where 
everything immaterial is felt. The 
mystic meditations of the Belgian 
dramatist are those of a true literary 
artist and symbolist. He has not writ- 
ten for the stage that is in every man’s 
mind, nor does his dramatic work al- 
ways bear the test of study, but his 
method is wholly theatric in the legiti- 
mate sense. Such interpretation as 
he gives us of Life’s unanswerable 
enigma, he projects as it were through 
a veil. While his predecessors have 
portrayed for us the complete human 
being, mind, body, and soul, this dram- 
atist but gives the mortal shape. M. 
Maeterlinck’s characters do not appear 
to us as souls, but abstractions. Souls 
do not exist that plays may be—but 
plays exist because souls are. And 
some of us may feel that, although a 
drama well acted should contain and 
convey the mystic depths of a mood, 
the province of the dramatist lies quite 

















away from mystic philosophy. It 
would almost seem that the process of 
the soul’s alchemy can only be touched 
by the dramatist effectively, in so far 
as the problem or problems of the soul 
tend and belong directly or indirectly 
to the development of characterization 
and story, that is to say,—in the con- 
stant appeal to our human understand- 
ing through the sensuous capacities of 
our human soul, as we conceive it from 
the transcendentalist’s point of view, 
our body but the shadow of our real 
self ‘on the journey of truth” walking 
the highways of eternity. 

A triumph within the Belgian mas- 
ter’s limitations is most aptly shown in 
Pelleas and Melisande; he shows us 
types of humanity as shadows thrown 
on a wall, unsubstantial yet sharply de- 
fined. Pelléas, rash lover, whom we 
have met as Paris and Paolo, to say 
nothing of his earlier appearance as 
the serpent in the household of our first 
forefathers; Golaud, Beauty’s Beast, 
unreformed by transformation, is Vul- 
ean, Othello, any jealous husband, of 
any time; Mélisande, favorite aspect of 
the Eternal Feminine, at once man’s 
victim and beguiler; Arkel, the Eternal 
Bore, in whom we fail to recognize 
either august Old Age, whom we love 
with awe, or Childlike Old Age, whom 
we love with pity. We do not see The 
Old Age expressed so beautifully by 
the author of his chapter on “The Trag- 
edy of Daily Life.” The one “giving 
unconscious ear to all the eternal laws 
that reign about his home, interpreting 
without comprehending the silence of 
doors and windows—and the quivering 
voice of the Light, submitting with 
bent head to the presence of the Soul 
and his destiny.”* For King Arkel is 
a doddering pedant who cannot kiss 
without a peroration. The shadow on 
M. Maeterlinck’s wall is either more 


elusive than he intended, or King Arkel 
is a survivor of the unfittest. 
5 “Le Trésor des Humbles.” 
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and Melisande is the first step in an 
achievement with which this article is 
concerned. It is not the last. Drama 
as an exposition of Life, human and 
spiritual, must be presented from the 
ideal standpoint. We cannot view 
heaven from the gutter. Given that we 
have playwrights as well as actors and 
actresses within or without the profes- 
sion whose imagination is too exalted, 
too flame-like to be held down or dis- 
tinguished in the struggle to live, and 
that the long looked for School of Act- 
ing continues to prosper, a “Conserva- 
toire” for training actors be completed, 
Impressional Drama must have an im- 
mediate future in the wide, many- 
sided playgoing world of London. 

If the outcry is for realism, we 
should be given Reality, not the fic- 
titious reality we witness in “the drama 
of the dust-bin,” but the reality which 
unites earth with heaven. If a good 
play, as I have tried to show, depends 
not merely on smart epigram, not only 
on great mise-en-scéne, nor on study of 
character alone, then the highest goal 
the dramatist as well as the art di- 
rector can make for, is the endeavor to 
express to and impress an audience 
with the realization of the ideal. 

Among creative productions made 
memorable by their appeal to the sense 
of beauty through originality in dra- 
matic treatment we may instance 
Helena in Troas,° produced under the 
directorship of one who has been called 
poet of architects and architect of 
all the arts.’ Here, by the living pic- 
ture in exquisite harmony of line, 
sound, color and rhythmical movement, 
the ideal was made manifest. From 
the first moment of entering the white 
theatre as he had fashioned it, a sense 
of beauty, hushed and serene, stole 
over the spectator, such as one might 
fancy had never been felt since Greeks 


6 “Helena in Troas.” 
hunter. 
7 EB. A. Godwin, F.R.A. 


By Professor Tod- 
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listened to the plays of Euripides. As 
the tragedy unfolded itself (dawn 
growing into noonday, and noon wan- 
ing into night) the hush continued, grew 
more intense; the rhythmical move- 
ments of the chorus made the story 
come and go like a shadow of fate, 
seen in clear water or in a crystal 
sphere; the reverie of a god, or of a 
soul that dreams of a god’s ways. 
With the death of Paris, and Helen’s 
last sad words, the play was not over. 
When like figures on a marble frieze, 
the band of white-robed maidens 
Phe Nineteenth Century and After. 
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wound through the twilight, past the 
altar of Dionysus, and one by one in 
slow procession climbed the steps and 
passed away, the audience was abso- 
lutely stilled in excitement. All minds 
were held in strong emotion as by a 
voice whicb, “when ceased, men still 
stood fixed to hear.’’ The pure keynote 
of beauty was again struck. Line and 
color taking the place of language, the 
play ultimately reverted to that plastic 
ideal which lies at the basis of all 
Greek art. 
Janey Sevilla Campbell. 
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BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
CHAPTER IV. 


“Some tea, Timothy?’ said Lady 
Mary. 

“If you please, my dear,” said Sir 
Timothy, dropping his letters into the 
box. 

“I am afraid the tea will be little 
better than poison, brother,” said Lady 
Belstone, in warning tones; “it has 
stood so long.” 

“Perhaps dear Mary intends to order 
fresh tea, Isabella,” said Miss Crewys. 

“It hasn’t stood so very long,” said 
Lady Mary, looking appealingly at Sir 
Timothy; “and you know Ash is always 
cross if we order fresh tea.” 

“Excuse me, my love,” said Miss 
Crewys. “I am the last to wish to 
trouble poor Ash unnecessarily, but the 
tea waited for ten minutes before you 
came down.” 

“My dear Mary,” said Sir Timothy, 
“will you never learn to be punctual? 
No; I will take it as it is. Poor Ash 
has enough to do, as Georgina truly 
says.” 

Lady Mary sighed rather impatiently, 
and it occurred to John Crewys that 
Sir Timothy spoke to his wife exactly 





as he might have addressed a trouble- 
some child. His tone was gentler than 
usual, but this John did not know. 

“I should have liked to take a turn 
about the grounds with you,” said Sir 
Timothy to his cousin, “if it had been 
possible; but I am afraid it is getting 
too dark now.” 

“Surely there will be time enough 
to-morrow morning for that, brother,” 
said Lady Belstone. 

Sir Timothy had walked to the oriel 
window, but he turned away as he an- 
swered her. 

“I may be otherwise occupied to-mor- 
row.” 

“But I hope the opportunity may 
arise before very long,” said John, 
cheerfully. “I should like to explore 
these woods.” 

“You will have to come with me, 
then,” said Lady Mary, smiling. 
“Timothy hates walking uphill, and I 
should love to show our beautiful 
views to a stranger.” 

“I do not like you to tire yourself, 
my dear,” said Sir Timothy. 

“A walk through Barracombe woods 
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means simply a climb, Mary,” said Sir Timothy looked annoyed. Miss 
Lady Belstone; “and you are not Crewys whispered to Lady Belstone, 
strong.” unheard save by the doctor— 

“I am perfectly robust, Isabella. Do “How very odd and flippant poor 
allow me at least the use of my limbs,” Mary is to-night—worse than usual! 
said Lady Mary, impatiently. What can it be?” 

“No woman, certainly no lady, can be “It is just the presence of a strange 
called robust,” said Miss Crewys, se- gentleman that is upsetting her, poor 
verely. thing,” said her sister, in the same 


The sudden clanging of a bell whisper. “Her head is easily turned. 


changed the conversation. We had better take no notice.” 
“Visitors. How tiresome!” said Lady The doctor muttered something em- 

Mary. phatic beneath his breath. 
“My dear Mary!” said Sir Timothy. “Mrs. and Miss Hewel,” said Ash, 
“But I know it can’t be anybody advancing into the hall. 

pleasant, Timothy,” said his wife, with “Is it only you and Sarah, after all? 


rather a mischievous twinkle, “for I What a relief! I thought it was vis- 
owe calls to all the nice people, and _ itors,” cried Lady Mary, coming for- 
it’s only the dull ones who come over ward to greet them very kindly and 





and over again.” warmly. “Dig you come across in the 
“You owe calls, Mary!’ said Lady ferry?” 
Belstone, in horrified tones. “No, indeed. You know how I dis- 


“I am afraid,” said Miss Crewys, con- like the ferry. I have the long drive 
siderately lowering her voice as the home still before me. But we were so 
butler and footman crossed the hall to Close to Barracombe, at the Gilberts’ 
the outer vestibule, “that dear Mary is tea-party. I thought we should be 
more than a little remiss in civility to certain to meet you there,” said Mrs. 
her neighbors.” Hewel, in rather reproachful tones. 

“My dear admiral never permitted “Sarah, of course, wanted to go back 
me to postpone returning a call for in the ferry, but I am always doubly 
more than a week. Royalty, he al- frightened at night—and in one’s best 
ways said, the same day; ordinary peo- clothes. It was quite a large party.” 


ple within a week,” said Lady Bel- “I’m afraid I forgot all about it,” 

stone. said Lady Mary, with a conscience- 
“When royalty calls I certainly will stricken glance at her husband. 

return the visit the same day,” said “I hope you sent the carriage round 


Lady Mary, petulantly. “But I cannot to the stables?” said Sir Timothy. 
spend my whole life driving along the “No, no; we mustn’t stop a minute. 
high-roads from one house to another. But I couldn’t help just popping in— 
I hate driving, as you know, Isabella.” 80 very long since I’ve seen you—and 
“What did Providence create car- all this happening at once,” said Mrs. 
riages for but to be driven in?” said Hewel. She was a large, stout woman,” 
Lady Belstone. with a breathless manner and plaintive 
“You will give John a wrong impres- voice. “And I wanted to show you 
sion of our worthy neighbors, Mary,” Sarah in her first grown-up clothes, 
said Sir Timothy, pompously. “Person- and tell you. about her too,” she added. 
ally, I am always glad to see them.” “Bless me!” said Sir Timothy. “You 
“But you don’t have to return their don’t mean to say little Sarah Is grown 
calls, Timothy,” said Lady Mary. up.” 
The canon igadvertently laughed. “Oh yes, dear Sir Timothy; she grew 
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up the day before yesterday,” said Mrs. 
Hewel. 

“Sharp 
grimly. 

“T mean, of course, she turned up her 
hair, and let her dresses down. It’s full 
early, I know, but it’s such a chance 
for Sarah—that’s partly what I came 
about. After the trouble she’s been all 
her life to me, and all—just going to 
that excellent school in Germany— 
here’s my aunt wanting to adopt her, 
or as good as adopt her—Lady Tintern, 
you know.” 

Everybody who knew Mrs. Hewel 
knew also that Lady Tintern was her 
aunt; and Lady Tintern was a very 
great lady indeed. 

“She is to come out this very season; 
that is why I took her to the Gilberts, 
to prepare her for the great plunge,” 
said Mrs. Hewel, not intending to be 
funny. “It will be a change for Sarah, 
such a hoyden as she has always been. 
But my aunt won’t wait once she has 
got a fancy into her head; though the 
child is only seventeen.” 

“At seventeen J was still in the 
nursery, playing with my dolls,” said 
Lady Belstone. 

“Oh, Lady Belstone!” said an odd, 
deep, protesting voice. 

John looked with amused interest at 
the speaker. The unlucky Sarah had 
taken a low chair beside her hostess, 
and was holding one of the soft white 
hands in her plump gloved fingers. 

Sarah Hewel’s adoration for Lady 
Mary dated from the days when she 
had been ferried over the Youle with 
her nurse, to play with Peter, in his 
chubby childhood. Peter had often 
been cross and always tyrannical, but 
it was so wonderful to find a playmate 
who was naughtier than herself, that 
Sarah had secretly admired Peter. She 
was the black sheep of her own family, 
and in continual disgrace for lesser 
crimes than he daily committed with 
impunity. But her admiration of Peter 


work,” said the doctor, 
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was tame and pale beside her admira- 
tion of Lady Mary. <A mother who 
never scolded, who told no tales, who 
petted black sheep when they were 
bruised and torn or stained entirely 
through their own wickedness, who 
could always be depended on for kisses 
and bonbons and fairy-tales, seemed 
more angelic than human to poor little 
Sarah; whose own mother was wrapt 
up in her two irreproachable sons; and 
had small affection to spare for au 
ugly, tiresome little girl. 

Sarah, however, had slowly but 
surely struggled out of the ugliness of 
her childhood; and John Crewys, re- 
garding her critically in the lamplight, 
decided she would develop, one of 
these days, into a very handsome young 
woman; in spite of an ungainly stoop, 
a wide mouth that pouted rather too 
much, and a nose that inclined saucily 
upwards, 

Her coloring was fresh, even brilliant 
—the bright rose, and creamy tint that 
sometimes accompanies vivid red hair— 
and of a vivid, uncompromising red 
were the locks that crowned Miss 
Sarah’s little head, and shaded her blue- 
veined temples. 

Miss Crewys had, in consequence, 
long ago pronounced her to be a posi- 
tive fright; and Lady Belstone had de- 
clared that such hair would prove an 
insuperable obstacle to her chances ot 
getting a husband. 

“IT know she’s very young,” said Mrs. 
Hewel, glancing apologetically at her 
offspring. “But what can I do? 
There’s no going against Lady Tintern; 
and at seventeen she ought to be some- 
thing more than a tomboy, after all.” 

“You were married at seventeen, 
weren’t you?” said Sarah to Lady 
Mary, in her deep, almost tragic voice 
—a voice that commanded attention, 
though it came oddly from her girlish 
chest. 

“Sarah!” said Mrs. Hewel. 

Lady Mary started and smiled. “Me? 
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Yes, Sarah; I was married at seven- 
teen.” 

“Mamma says nobody can be mar- 
ried properly—before they’re one and 
twenty. I knew it was rot,” said Sarah, 
triumphantly. 

“Miss Sarah retains the outspoken- 
ness of her recently discarded child- 
hood, I perceive,” said Sir Timothy, 
stiffly. 

“Sarah!” said her mother, indig- 
nantly, “I said not unless they had 
their parents’ consent. I was not 
thinking of Lady Mary, as you know 
very well.” 

“Your people didn’t say you were too 
young to marry at seventeen, did 
they?” said Sarah, caressing Lady 
Mary’s hand. 

Lady Mary smiled at her, but shook 
her head. “You want to know too 
much, Sarah.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Sarah the artless. 
“Sir Timothy was your guardian, so, 
of course, there was nobody to stop his 
marrying you if he liked. I suppose 
you had to do what he told you.” 

“Oh, Sarah, will you cease chatter- 
ing?’ cried her mother. 

“I hope you have good news of your 
sons in South Africa, Mrs. Hewel,” said 
the canon, briskly advancing to the res- 
cue. 

Mrs. Hewel’s voice changed. “Thank 
you, canon; they were all right when 
we heard last. Tom is in Natal, so I 
feel happier about him; but Willie, of 
course, is in the thick of it all—and 
the news to-day—isn’t reassuring.” 

“But you are proud of them both,” 
said Lady Mary, softly. “Every mother 
must be proud to have sons able and 
willing to fight for their country.” 
“We may feel differently concerning 
the justice of this war,” said Sir Tim- 
othy, clearing his throat; and Lady 
Mary shrugged her shoulders, whilst 
the canon jumped from his chair, and 
sat meekly down again on catching the 
doctor’s eye. “But in our sympathy 
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with our brave soldiers we are all one, 
Mrs. Hewel.” 

Sarah sprang forward “You don’t 
mean to say you're still pro-Boer, Sir 
Timothy?” she exclaimed. “Well, 
mamma—talking of the justice of the 
war—when Tom and Willie are risking 
their lives’—she broke into a sudden 
sob—“and now Peter——” 

“Peter!” said Lady Mary. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Sarah, running 
to her friend. “I didn’t mean to hurt 
you—talking of the war—and—and the 
boys—when you must be thinking only 
of Peter.” She wrung her hands to- 
gether piteously. 

“Of Peter!’ Lady Mary repeated. 

“We only heard to-day,” said Mrs. 
Hewel, “and came in hoping for more 
details. My cousin George, who is also 
going out with Lord Ferries, happened 
to mention in his letter that Peter had 
joined the corps.” 

“I think I can explain how the mis- 
take arose,” said Sir Timothy, stiffly. 
“Peter wrote for permission to join, 
and I refused. My son is fortunately 
too young to be of any use in a contest 
I regard with horror.” 

“But Cousin George was helping 
Peter to get his kit, because they were 
to sail at such short notice,” cried 
Sarah. 

“Sarah,” said her mother, in breath- 
less indignation, “will you be silent?’ 

“What does this mean, Timothy?” 
said Lady Mary, trembling. 

She stood by the centre table; and 
the hanging lamp above shed its light 
on her brown hair, and flashed in her 
blue eyes, and from the diamond ring 
she wore. 

The doctor rose from his chair. 

“T am at a loss to understand,” said 
Sir Timothy. 

“It means,” said Sarah, half hyster- 
ically,—“‘oh, can’t you see what it 
means? It just means that Peter is 





going to South Africa, whether you like 
it or not.” 
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“There must be some mistake, of 
course,” said Mrs. Hewel, in distressed 
tones, “And yet—George’s letter was so 
very clear.” 

Dr. Blundell 
arm. 

“Shall I—must I——” whispered the 
canon, nervously. 

“There is no help for it,” said the 
doctor. He was looking at Lady Mary 
as he spoke. Her face was deathly; 
her little frail hand grasped the table. 

“Sir Timothy,” said the canon, “I—I 
have a communication to make to you.” 

“On this subject?” said Sir Timothy. 

“A letter from Peter.” 

“Why did you not say so earlier?” 
said Sir Timothy, harshly. 

“I will explain, if you will kindly 
give me five minutes in the study.” 

“A letter from Peter,” said Lady 
Mary, “and not—to me.” 

She looked round at them all with a 
little vacant smile. 

John Crewys, who knew nothing of 
Peter’s letter, had already grasped the 
situation. He divined also that Lady 
Mary was fighting piteously against 
the conviction that Sarah’s news was 
true. 

“How could we guess you did not 
know?” said Mrs. Hewel, almost weep- 
ing. 

“T am still in the dark,” said Sir Tim- 
othy, coldly. 

“Birch will explain at once,” said 
the doctor, impatiently. 

“Peter writes—asking me,—I am sure 
I don’t know why he pitched upon me, 
—to—break the news to you, that he 
has joined Lord Ferries’ Horse; feel- 
ing it his—his duty to his country to do 
so,” said the unhappy canon, folding 
and unfolding the letter he held, with 
agitated fingers. 

“I knew there would be a satisfac- 
tory explanation,” said Mrs. Hewel, 
tearfully. “Dear Lady Mary, having so 
inadvertently anticipated Peter's letter, 
there is only one thing left for me to 


touched the canon’s 











Mother. 


do. 
Timothy in peace to read it. 
Sarah.” 

“Allow me to put you into your car- 
riage,”’ said Sir Timothy, in a voice of 
iron. 

Sarah followed them to the 
paused irresolutely, and stole back to 
Lady Mary’s side. 

“Say you’re not angry with me, dear, 
beautiful Lady Mary,” she whispered 
passionately. “Do say you're not an- 
gry. I didn’t know it would make you 
so unhappy. It was partly my fault 
for telling Peter in the holidays that 
only old men, invalids, and—and vcow- 
ards—were shirking South Africa. I 
thought you'd be glad, like me, that 
Peter should go and fight like all the 
other boys.” 

“Sarah,” said Dr. Blundell, gently. 
“Don’t you see that Lady Mary can’t 
attend to you now? Come away, like 
a good girl.” 

He took her arm, and led her out of 
the hall; and Sarah forgot she had 
grown up the day before yesterday, 
and sobbed loudly as she went away. 

Lady Mary lifted the miniature from 
the table, and looked at it without a 
word; but from the sofa, the two old 
sisters babbled audibly to each other. 

“I always said, Isabella, that if poor 
Mary spoilt Peter so terribly, something 
would happen to him.” 

“What sad nonsense you talk, Georg- 
Nothing has happened to him— 


I must at least leave you and Sir 
Come, 


door, 


ina. 
yet.” 
“He has defied his father, Isabella.” 
“He has obeyed his country’s call, 
Georgina. Had the admiral been alive, 
he would certainly have volunteered.” 
John Crewys made an involuntary 
step forward and placed himself be- 
tween the sofa and the table, as though 
to shield Lady Mary from their ob- 
servation, but he could not prevent 
their words from reaching her ears. 
She whispered to him very softly. 
“Will you get the letter for me? I 














Peter’s 


want to see—for myself—what—what 
Peter says.” 

“Go quietly into the library,” said 
John, bending over her for a moment. 
“I will bring it you there immediately.” 

She obeyed him without a word. 

John turned to the sofa. “I beg your 
pardon, canon,” he said courteously, 
“but Lady Mary cannot bear this sus- 
pense. Allow me to take her son’s let- 
ter to her at once.” 

“I—I am only waiting for Sir Tim- 
othy. It is to him I have to break 
the news; though, of course, there is 
nothing that Lady Mary may not 
know,” said the canon, in a polite but 
flurried tone. “b really should not like 


” 


“My brother must see it first,” said 
Miss Crewys, decidedly. 

“Exactly. I am sure Sir Timothy 
would not be pleased if—— Bless my 
soul!” 

For John, with a slight bow of apol- 
ogy, and his grave air of authority, 
had quietly taken the letter from the 
eanon’s undecided fingers, and walked 
away with it into the library. 

“How very oddly our cousin John 
behaves,” said Lady Belstone, indig- 
nantly. “Almost snatching the letter 
from your hand.” 

“Depend upon it, Mary inspired his 
action,” said Miss Crewys, angrily. “I 
saw her whispering away to him. A 
man she never set eyes on before.” 

“Pray are we not to hear the con- 
tents?” said Lady Belstone, quivering 
with indignation. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mother. 


“IT suppose he thinks Lady Mary 
should make the communication her- 
self to Sir Timothy,” gasped the canon. 
“I am sure I have no desire to fulfil 
so unpleasing a task. Still, the matter 
was entrusted to me. However, the 
main substance has been told; there 
can be no further secret about it. My 
only care was that Sir Timothy should 
not be unduly agitated.” 

“It is a comfort to find that some one 
can consider the feelings of our poor 
brother,” said Miss Crewys. 

“Do give me your arm to the draw- 
ing-room, canon,” said Lady Belstone, 
rightly judging that the canon would 
reveal the whole contents of Peter’s 
letter to her more easily in private. 
“The shock has made me feel quite 
faint. You, too, Georgina, are look- 
ing pale.” 

“It is not the shock, but the draught, 
which is affecting me, Isabella. Sir 
Timothy thoughtlessly keeping the door 
open so long. I will accompany you to 
the drawing-room.” 

“But Sir Timothy may want me,” 
said the canon, uneasily. 

“Bless the man, they’ve got the let- 
ter itself, what can they want with 
you?” said her ladyship, vigorously pro- 
pelling her supporter out of reach of 
possible interruption. “Close the door 
behind us, Georgina, I beg, or that odi- 
ous doctor will be racing after us.” 

“He takes far too much upon himself, 
I have no idea of permitting country 
apothecaries to be so familiar,” said 
Miss Crewys. 
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ON 


There is a valley in South England 
remote from ambition and from fear, 
where the passage of strangers is rare 
and unperceived, and where the scent 
of the grass in summer is breathed 
only by those who are native to that 
secluded land. The roads to the Chan- 
nel do not traverse it; they choose upon 
either side easier passes over the range. 
One track alone leads up through it to 
the hills, and this is changeable: now 
green where men have little occasion 
to go, now a good road where it nears 
the homesteads and the barns. The 
woods grow steep above the slopes; 
they reach sometimes the very summit 
of the heights, or, when they cannot 
attain them, fill in and clothe the 
combes. And, in between, along the 
floor of the valley, deep pastures and 
their silence are bordered by the lawns 
of chalky grass and the small yew 
trees of the Downs. 

The clouds that visit its sky reveal 
themselves beyond the one great rise, 
and sail, white and enormous, to the 
other, and sink beyond that other. But 
the plains above which they have trav- 
elled and the Weald to which they go, 
the people of the valley cannot see, and 
hardly recall. The wind, when it 
reaches such fields, is no longer a gale 
from the salt, but fruitful and soft, an 
inland breeze; and those whose blood 
was nourished here feel in that wind 
the fruitfulness of our orchard, and all 
the life that all things draw from air. 

In this place, when I was a boy, I 
pushed through a fringe of beeches 
that made a complete screen between 
me and the world, and I came to a 
glade called No-man’s-land. I climbed 
beyond it, and I was surprised and 
glad, because from the ridge of that 
glade I saw the sea. To this place 
very lately I returned. 
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The many things that I recovered as 
I came up the country-side were not 
less charming than when a distant 
memory had enshrined them, but much 
more. Whatever veil is thrown by a 
longing recollection had not intensified 
nor even made more mysterious the 
beauty of that happy ground; not in 
my very dreams of morning had I, in 
exile, seen it more beloved or more 
rare. Much also that I had forgotten 
now returned to me as I approached— 
a group of elms, a little turn of the 
parson’s wall, a small paddock beyond 
the graveyard close, cherished by one 
man, with a low wall of very old stone 
guarding it all around. And all these 
things fulfilled and amplified my de- 
light, till even the good vision of the 
place, which I had kept so many years, 
left me and was replaced by its better 
reality. “Here,” I said to myself, “is 
a symbol of what some say is reserved 
for the soul; pleasure of a kind which 
cannot be imagined save in the mo- 
ment when at last it is attained.” 

When I came to my own gate and 
my own field, and had before me the 
house I knew, I looked around a little 
(though it was already evening), and I 
saw that the grass was standing as 
it should stand when it is ready for 
the scythe. For in this as in every- 
thing that a man can do—of those 
things at least which are very old— 
there is an exact moment when they 
are done best. And it has been re- 
marked of whatever rules us that it 
works blunderingly, seeing that the 
good things given to man are not given 
at the precise moment when they 
would have filled him with delight. 
But, whether this be true or false, we 
can choose the just turn of the seasons 
in everything we do of our own will, 
and especially in the making of hay. 
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Many think that hay is best made 
when the grass is thickest; and so they 
delay until it is rank and in flower, 
and has already heavily pulled the 
ground. Ard there is another false 
reason for delay, which is wet weather. 
For very few will understand (though 
it comes year after year) that we have 
rain always in South England between 
the sickle and the scythe, or say just 
after the weeks of east wind are over. 
First we have a week of sudden 
_ warmth, as though the South had come 
to see us all; then we have the weeks 
of east and south-east wind; and then 
we have more or less of that rain of 
which I spoke, and which always as- 
tonishes the world. Now it is just be- 
fore, or during, or at the very end of 
that rain—but not later—that grass 
should be cut for hay. True, upland 
grass, which is always thin, should be 
eut earlier than the grass in the bot- 
toms and along the water meadows; 
but not even the latest, even in the 
weitest seasons, should be left (as it 
is) to flower and even to seed. For 
what we get when we store our grass 
is not a harvest of something ripe, but 
a thing just caught in its prime be- 
fore maturity: as witness that our corn 
and straw is best yellow, but our hay 
is best green. So also Death should 
be represented with a scythe and Time 
with a sickle; for Time can take only 
what is ripe, but Death comes always 
too soon. In a word, then, it is always 
much easier to cut grass too late than 
too early; and I, under that evening 
and come back to these pleasant fields, 
looked at the grass and knew that it 
was time. June was in full advance: 
it was the beginning of that season 
when the night begins to lose her foot- 
hold of the earth, and to hover over, 
never quite descending, but mixing 
sunset with the dawn. 

Next morning before it was yet broad 
day I awoke, and thought of the mow- 
ing. The birds were already chatter- 
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ing in the trees beside my window, 
all except the nightingale, which had 
left and flown away to the Weald, 
where he sings all summer by day as 
well as by night in the oaks and the 
hazel spinnies, and especially along the 
little river Adur, one of the rivers of 
the Weald. The birds and the thought 
of the mowing had awakened me, and 
I went down the stairs and along the 
stone floors to where I would find a 
scythe; and when I took it from its 
nail I remembered how, fourteen years 
ago, I had last gone out with my 
scythe, just so, into the fields at morn- 
ing. In between that day and this were 
mafiy things, cities and armies, and a 
confusion of books, mountains and the 
desert, and horrible great breadths of 
sea. 

When I got out into the long grass, 
the sun was not yet risen; but there 
were already many colors in the east- 
ern sky, and I made haste to sharpen 
my scythe, so that I might get to the 
eutting before the dew should dry. 
Some say that it is best to wait till 
all the dew has risen, so as to get the 
grass quite dry from the very first. 
But, though it is an advantage to get 
the grass quite dry, yet it is not worth 
while to wait till the dew has risen. 
For in the first place you lose many 
hours of work (and those the coolest) 
and next—which is more. important— 
you lose that great ease and thickness 
in cutting which comes of the dew. 
So I at once began te ‘sharpen my 
scythe. 

There is an art also in the sharpening 
of a scythe; and it is worth describing 
earefully. Your blade must be dry; 
and that is why you will see men rub- 
bing the scythe-blade with grass before 
they whet it. Then also your rubber 
must be quite dry; and on this ac- 
count it is a good thing to lay it on 
your coat and keep it there during all 
your day’s mowing. The scythe you 
stand upright, with the blade pointing 
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away from you, and you put your 
left hand firmly on the back of the 
blade, grasping it: then you pass the 
rubber first down one side of the blade- 
edge and then down the other, begin- 
ning near the handle and going on to 
the point and working quickly and 
hard. When you first do this you will 
perhaps cut your hand; but it is only 
at first that such an accident will hap- 
pen to you. To tell when the scythe is 
sharp enough this is the rule. First 
the stone clangs and grinds against 
the iron harshly; then it rings musically 
to one note; then, at last, it purrs as 
though the iron and stone were ex- 
actly suited. When you hear this, 
your scythe is sharp enough; and I, 
when I heard it in that June dawn, 
with everything quite silent except the 
birds, let down the scythe and bent 
myself to mow. 

When one does anything anew, after 
so many years, one fears very much 
for one’s trick or habit. But all things 
once learnt are easily recoverable; and 
I very soon recovered the swing and 
power of the mower. Mowing well and 
mowing badly—or rather not mowing 
at all—are separated by very little; as 
is also true of writing verse, of playing 
the fiddle, and of dozens of other 
things, but of nothing more than of 
believing. For the bad or young or un- 
taught mower, the mower without tra- 
dition, the mower Promethean, the 
mower original and contemptuous of 
the Past, does all these things:—He 
leaves great crescents of grass uncut. 
He digs the point of the scythe hard 
into the ground with a jerk. He 
loosens the handles and even the fast- 
ening of the blade. He twists the 
blade with his blunders, he blunts the 
blade, he chips it, dulls it, or breaks 
it clean off at the tip. If any one is 
standing by he cuts him in the ankle. 
He sweeps up into the air wildly, with 
nothing to resist his stroke. He drags 
up earth with the grass, which is like 
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making the meadow bleed. But the 
good mower who does things just as 
they should be done and have been 
for a hundred thousand years, falls 
into none of these fooleries. He goes 
forwards very steadily, his scythe- 
blade just barely missing the ground, 
every grass falling; the swish and 
rhythm of his mowing are always the 
same. 

So great an art can only be learnt by 
a continual practice; but this much is 
worth writing down, that, as in all 
good work, to know the thing with 
which you work is the core of the af- 
fair. Good verse is best written on 
good paper with an easy pen, not witha 
lump of coal on a whitewashed wall. 
The pen thinks for you, and so does 
the scythe mow for you, if you treat 
it honorably and in a manner that 
makes it recognize its service. The 
manner is this. You must regard the 
scythe as a pendulum that swings, not 
as a knife that cuts. A good mower 
puts no more strength into his stroke 
than into his lifting. Again, stand up 
to your work. The bad mower, eager 
and full of pain, leans forward and 
tries to force the scythe through the 
grass, The good mower, serene and 
able, stands as nearly straight as the 
shape of the scythe will let him and 
follows up every stroke closely, moving 
his left foot forward. Then also let 
every stroke get well away. Mowing 
is a thing of ample gestures, like the 
drawing of a cartoon. Then again, get 
you into a mecbanical and repetitive 
mood: be thinking of anything at all 
but your mowing, and be anxious only 
when there seems some interruption to 
the monotony of the sound. In this 
mowing should be like one’s prayers: 
all of a sort and always the same, and 
so made that you can establish a mo- 
notony and work them, as it were, 
with half your mind:—that happier 
half, the half that does not bother. 
In this way, when I had recovered 

















the art after so many years, I went for- 
ward over the field, cutting lane after 
lane through the grass, and bringing 
out its most secret essences with the 
sweep of the scythe, until the air was 
full of odors. At the end of every 
lane I sharpened my scythe and looked 
back at the work done, and then car- 
ried my scythe down again upon my 
shoulder to begin another. So, long 
before the bell rang in the chapel on 
the hill above me, that is, long before 
six o’clock, which is the time for the 
Angelus, I had many swaths already 
lying in order parallel like soldiery; 
and the high grass yet standing, mak- 
ing a great contrast with the shaven 
part, looked dense and high. As it says 
in the Ballad of Val-és-Dunes; where:— 


The tall son of the Snow Winds 
Came riding out of Hither-hythe, 


and his horsehoofs (you will remember) 
trampled into the grass and made a 
gap in it, and his sword (as you know) 


... Was like a scythe, 
In Arcus when the grass is high 
And all the swathes in order lie, 
And there’s the bailiff standing by 
A-gathering of the tithe. 


So I mowed all that morning, till the 
houses awoke in the valley, and from 
some of them rose a little fragrant 
smoke, and men began to be seen. 

I stood still and rested on my scythe 
to watch the awakening of the village, 
when I saw coming up to my field a 
man whom I had known in older times, 
before I had left the valley. 

He was of that dark silent race upon 
which all the learned quarrel, but 
which, by whatever meaningless name 
it may be called, Iberian or Celtic 
or what-you-will, is the permanent root 
of all England, and makes English 
wealth and preserves it everywhere, 
except perhaps in the Fens and in a 
part of Yorkshire. Everywhere else 
you will find it active and strong. 
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These people are intensive; their 
thoughts and their labors turn inward. 
It is on account of their presence in 
these islands that our gardens are the 
richest in the world. They also love 
low rooms and ample fires and great 
warm slopes of thatch. They have, as 
I believe, an older acquaintance with 
the English air than any other of all 
the strains that make up England. 
They hunted in the Weald with stones, 
and camped in the pines of the green- 
sand. They lurked under the oaks of 
the upper rivers, and saw the legiona- 
ries go up, up the straight paved 
road from the sea. They helped the 
Jew pirates to destroy the towns, and 
mixed with those pirates and shared 
the spoil of the villas, and were glad to 
see the captains and the priests de- 
stroyed. They remain; and no admix- 
ture of the Frisian pirates, or the 
Breton or the Angevin and Norman 
conquerors, has very much affected 
their cunning eyes. 

To this race, I say, belonged the man 


who now approached me. And he 
said to me: “Mowing?”’; and I an- 
swered “Ar.” Then he also said “Ar,” 


as in duty bound; for so we speak to 
each other in the Stenes of the Downs. 

Next he told me that, as he had 
nothing to do, he would lend me a 
hand; and I thanked him warmly, or, 
as we say, “kindly.” For it is a good 
custom of ours always to treat buar- 
gaining as though it were a courteous 
pastime; and though what he was after 
Was money, and what I wanted was 
his labor at the least pay, yet we both 
played the comedy that we were free 
men, the one granting a grace and the 
other accepting it. For the dry bones 
of commerce, avarice and method and 
need, are odious to the Valley; and we 
cover them up with a pretty body of 
fiction and observances. Thus, when 
it comes to buying pigs, the buyer does 
not begin to decry the pig and the 
vendor to praise it, as is the custom 
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with lesser men; but tradition makes 
them do business in this fashion:— 

First the buyer will go up to the 
seller when he sees him in his own 
steading, and, looking at the pigs with 
admiration, the buyer will say that 
rain may or may not fall, or that we 
shall have snow or thunder, according 
to the time of year. Then the seller, 
looking critically at the pig, will agree 
that the weather is as his friend main- 
tains. There is no haste at all; great 
leisure marks the dignity of their ex- 
change. And the next step is, that the 
buyer says: “That’s a fine pig you have 
there, Mr. ——” (giving the seller's 
hame). “Ar, powerful fine pig.” Then 
the seller, saying also “Mr.” (for twin 
brothers rocked in one cradle give each 
other ceremonious observance here), 
the seller, I say, admits, as though 
with reluctance, the strength and 
beauty of the pig, and falls into deep 
thought. Then the buyer says, as 
though moved by a great desire, that 
he is ready to give so much for the 
pig, naming half the proper price or a 
little less. Then the seller remains 
in silence for some moments; and at 
last begins to shake his head slowly, 
till he says: “I don’t be thinking of 
selling the pig anyways.” He will also 
add that a party only Wednesday of- 
fered him so much for the pig—and he 
hames about double the proper price. 
Thus all ritual is duly accomplished; 
and the solemn act is entered upon 
with reverence and in a spirit of truth. 
For when the buyer uses this phrase: 
“I'll tell you what I will do,’ and offers 
within half-a-crown of the pig’s value, 
the seller replies that he can refuse 
him nothing and names half-a-crown 
above its value; the difference is split, 
the pig is sold, and in the rich soul 
of each rhymes the peace of something 
accomplished. 

Thus do we buy a pig or land or 
labor or malt or lime, always with 
elaboration and set forms; and many 
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a London man has paid double and 
more for his violence and his greedy 
haste and very unchivalrous higgling. 
As happened with the land at Under- 
waltham, which the mortgagees had 
begged and implored the estate to take 
at twelve hundred and had privately 
offered to all the world at a thousand, 
but which a sharp direct man, of the 
kind that makes great fortunes, a man 
in a motor car, a man of few words, 
bought for two thousand three hun- 
dred before my very eyes, protesting 
that they might take his offer or leave 
it; and all because he did not begin by 
praising the land. 

Well then, this man I spoke of of- 
fered to help me, and he went to get 
his scythe. But I went into the house 
and brought out a gallon jar of small 
ale for him and for me; for the sun 
was how very warm and small ale goes 
well with mowing. When we had 
drunk some of this ale in mugs called 
“T see you,” we took each a swath, he 
a little behind me because he was the 
better mower; and so for many hours 
Wwe swung, one before the other, mow- 
ing and mowing at the tall grass of the 
field. And the sun rose to noon and 
Wwe were still at our mowing; and we 
eat food, but only for a little while, 
and we took again to our mowing. 
And at last there was nothing left but 
a small square of grass, standing like 
a square of linesmen who keep their 
formation, tall and unbroken, with all 
the dead lying around them when a 
battle is over and done. 

Then for some little time I rested 
after all those hours; and the man and 
I talked together, and a long way off 
we heard in another field the musical 
sharpening of a scythe. 

The sunlight slanted powdered and 
mellow over the breadth of the valley; 
for day was nearing its end. I went 
to fetch rakes from the steading; and 
when I had come back the last of the 
grass had fallen, and all the field lay 

















fiat and smooth, with the very green 
short grass in lanes between the dead 
and yellow swaths. 

These swaths we raked into cocks 
to keep them from the dew against 
our return at day-break; and we made 
the cocks as tall and steep as we could, 
for in that shape they best keep off 
the dew and it is easier also to spread 
them after the sun has risen. Then 
we raked up every straggling blade, 
till the whole field was a clean floor 
for the tedding and the carrying of 
the hay next morning. The grass we 
had mown was but a little over two 
acres; for that is all the pasture on 
my little tiny farm. 

When we had done all this, there fell 
upon us the beneficent and deliberate 
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evening; so that as we sat a little while 
together near the rakes, we saw the 
valley more solemn and dim around us, 
and all the trees and hedge-rows quite 
still, and held by a complete silence. 
Then I paid my companion his wage, 
and bade him a good night, till we 
should meet in the same place before 
sunrise. 

He went off with a slow and steady 
progress, as all our peasants do, mak- 
ing their walking a part of the easy 
but continual labor of their lives. Bué 
I sat on, watching the light creep 
around towards the north and change, 
and the waning moon coming up as 
though by stealth behind the woods of 
No-man’s-land, 

H. Belloc. 





MAN-HUNTING BY LIONS. 


The accepted idea of “camping-out” 
is very different from camp life aur 
sérieur. Camping-out is supposed to be 
an amusement, and this is doubtless 
the case for those who do it with an 
accompaniment of luxuries,—large or- 
namental tents, Turkey carpets, sofas, 
and pianos. Really to live in a tent 
as a matter of business is something 
of quite another sort. As the only 
habitation, even a three-pole tent (say 
15x12) leaves a good deal to be desired 
in the way of comfort, and it is a Chi- 
nese puzzle to know where to stow the 
minimum to which worldly goods are 
necessarily reduced. Protracted expe- 
rience teaches people to live with the 
smallest amount of discomfort in a 
tent; but even so, there are probably 
few sorts of dwelling-places that are 
not preferable. A grass hut is luxury 
after the stuffy contractedness of a few 
yards of canvas; and anything in the 
nature of an established building, what- 
ever its dimensions, gives a palatial 
sense of space and appointment. 


My first experience of camping-out 
in Africa was on the Uganda railway, 
a place which has since become historic 


from the ravages of the man-eating 
lions. The lions were making history 


at this time, carrying off their wretched 
victims, whose screams we could act- 
ually hear, with horrid regularity. 
Tsavo is a name likely to be remem- 
bered by those who have known it as 
a camping-ground. For miles in every 
direction a dull waste of gray-white 
thorn-bush stretches impenetrably. 
The trees, uniformly colorless as the 
bush, are of stunted growth and cov- 
ered with prodigious spikes, so tightly 
interlaced that it is impossible to force 
a path through them. Though the un- 
dergrowth shows no variation even of 
shade, the trunks of the trees are, 
many of them, tinged with faint huesof 
pink, blue, and heliotrope. The ground 
is covered with glowing red sand, 
which in the distance suggests a crecp- 
ing fire, the smoke-tinted bush above it 
accentuating this illusory effect. The 
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monotony of the expanse is occasion- 
ally broken by castellated ant-hills, ris- 
ing like miniature fortresses from four 
to about eight feet above the sand. 
Not a vestige of green to be seen, not 
a leaf or a blade of grass, but, curious 
inharmony, occasionally a flower-—-a 
single blossom, which fades and sbhriv- 
els in the pitiless glare almost before it 
opens. An even stranger feature is 
that when the rains are due, and be- 
fore they fall, this nightmare land of 
‘red and gray bursts into brilliant leaf: 
the whole wilderness becomes a sheet 
of tender greens,—and this happens 
yearly, though frequently the rains fail, 
and the leaves, grasses, and flowers, 
which for a transitory space screened 
the barren ugliness, are scorched to 
death, their brief beauty only empha- 
sizing the desolation. The place 
swarms with scorpions of an unusually 
large size, and beasts of all sorts are 
intrenched in the shelter of the thorns, 
safe from the keenest hunter. 

In this region even the hills, of which 
glimpses appear in the distance, ar- 
distorted in shape, hard in outline, and 
of such a vivid blue that they look 
painted and unreal. Nature shows 
everywhere curiously misshapen, with 
her cruelty laid bare to the core. The 
whole tract of country is arrestive in 
its aspect of malignity: it looks as if 
some evil spell had been cast over it, 
bringing growth and renewal to a 
standstill. That it should have been 
inhabited by man-eating lions seems 
only appropriate. Lions are said by 
some renowned sportsmen to be both 
cowardly and _ insignificant-looking—a 
sort of inferior cat. Presumptuous as 
it may be to differ from this opinion, I 
maintain that the lions of British 
East Africa cannot be so described. In 
support of this I can lay claim to hav- 
ing seen very large numbers of lions, 
and in all manner of circumstance. 
The quality of a lion’s voice is different 
from any other sound in the world: 
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I do not mean his roar, which can of 
course be heard any day at a zoo, but 
the peculiar mixture of grunt, sigh, and 
sob a lion makes when he is hungry. 
Naturally no lion roars when he goes 
hunting,—he would be unlikely to kill 
anything if he did,—but as he trots 
along, swingingly and silently, he 
makes the unmistakable sound which, 
though it is not a loud noise, causes the 
blood of the most phlegmatic to race. 
It will wake the deepest sleeper as it 
gradually approaches, with intervals of 
horrid, active silence between, till it 
stops abruptly, announcing that the 
lion has killed. I can never hear the 
meekest of English-born menagerie 
lions roaring without seeing in a flash 
a horizonless, misty plain, uniform in 
the half-light with a gray sky, and be- 
yond, visible only as a heavily traced 
uneven line, a river waving away in 
the distance till it becomes blurred into 
the neutral masses of plain and sky. 
The river is thickly overgrown with 
papyrus, and only at rare intervals a 
naked, leafless tree shows its outline 
black against the sky. In places the 
papyrus reaches a height of twenty 
feet, and in these almost impenetrable 
fastnesses is the permanent lair of the 
lions. In the almost audible stillness 
that precedes sunrise, the lion’s voice, 
as he returns full fed to his lair, vi- 
brates in circles of pealing sound. 
Seen in the half-light, when all things 
are trebled in size, he looks like a huge 
black blot on the rise above the river, 
where he stands erect and motionless 
before hurling forth a grand finale as 
he vanishes in the papyrus. A faint 
rustle and the swaying of the feathery 
heads are the only indication of his 
path. This hush, which in Africa pre- 
cedes the dawn, has something sinister 
about it. All nature, inanimate as well 
as animate, pauses, stricken into sud- 
den silence. The numerous noises of 
the night cease with a snap, and a cold 
breathlessness is diffused like a veil 
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over all things. Transfixed, the whole 
earth waits, as if poised on the edge 
of a catastrophe. With the first sight 
of the rim of the sun the spell is 
broken, and everything bursts into life. 
The insects shrill, the birds twitter, the 
leaves rustle, and the grasses shake; 
relief seems in every movement as for 
some unknown danger safely passed. 
Of the many lions with whom I have 
had personal dealings, expectedly and 
unexpectedly, the epithet cowardly is, 
as I have said, the last I should con- 
sider appropriate in describing them. 
I have been charged by a lion, and he 
certainly did not look cowardly. I have 
come face to face, at a distance of 
some twenty feet, with a family party 
of half a dozen—fortunately full-fed. 
They stood, with quiet dignity, looking 
at us, and then slowly moved away, 
stopping every few yards to stand and 
look again: there was neither fear nor 
meanness in their appearance or be- 
havior. I have seen lions stalking 
game, and I have myself been stalked 
by them. If I could have encouraged 
myself with the conviction of their cow- 
ardliness when I was the quarry and 
they the hunters, it would have put a 
different aspect on the situation. We 
were at this time living in a station 
over seventy miles from the nearest 
connecting-link with the outside world, 
and when man-eating lions took pos- 
session of the one road which led to 
this link, things became serious. A 
large troop was reported; and the na- 
tives maintained that this troop ran 
along in the grass parallel with the 
caravan road (a path some ten inches 
wide), and having selected the most 
edible member of the caravan, jumped 
upon him like a flash, and seizing him, 
disappeared as quickly as they came. 
Our mail-runners, attached to whom 
were a couple of native police armed 
with rifles, were several times at- 
tacked. Finally, as the mail-party was 
camping one night—fortunately for it, 
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with a native caravan—the lions be- 
came so bold that, in spite of fires, 
they sprang upon a native and carried 
him off into the bush. The rest of the 
party sat paralyzed with terror, while 
the lions made a second and a third re- 
turn, each time taking a man. It was 
a pitch-black night, and only growls, 
snarls, and the tearing of flesh could 
be heard. The police fired all their am- 
munition at the place from which the 
noises came, seized the mail-bags, and 
in inky darkness peopled with horrors, 
and on a track which ran and wound 
through thick bush, rushed into the 
Fort—a good three hours away. It 
would have been inhuman to expect 
men to work on a road in this condi- 
tion, and yet we were obliged to keep 
in touch with what lay beyond. We 
hunted the lions ourselves till we were 
worn out, but never even got a glimpse 
of them. Then they attacked our camp 
one night; but the reception they re- 
ceived was such that we presumed the 
smell of white men was from thence- 
forth disagreeable to them—at any rate, 
they never came near us again. We 
next built a shelter, sixteen feet from 
the ground, to enable the mail-runners 
to sleep in safety, and on one night 
they were surrounded by a dozen lions. 
The men were safe but unhappy: the 
lions sat in a circle, licking their chops, 
till the sun had risen, when they re- 
gretfully left their unobtainable meal. 
Many record runs were accomplished 
in those days. 

Our next camp was in an absolutely 
uninhabited and desolate region of roll- 
ing grass plains. The only trees visi- 
ble in any direction fringed the river- 
beds, and were stunted and sparse in 
growth, for the rivers only exist as 
such during the rains. During the rest 
of the year they consist of sand-tracks, 
and the sole method of obtaining water 
is by digging. One day when we were 
out map-making we came suddenly 
upon a pile of torn and discolored na- 
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tive garments, some bracelets, and 
beads, scattered across the road: other- 
wise there were no signs of life—not a 
single head of game or even a solitary 
bird. It seemed curious, as the grass 
yas in good condition, and water was 
within easy reach for game. Riding 
along the river-bank we suddenly saw 
a lion, about two hundred yards away 
and making for the river. We dis- 
mounted, and as we did so saw that 
our one lion had turned into a dozen 
(possibly the man-eating troop), all 
slowly trotting down to the river. My 
husband fired twice, dropping a lion 
each time: the others disappeared. As 
the grass was long, and even a movr- 
tally hit lion may still be dangerous, 
my husband suggested that I should 
ride back to camp, while he waited 
till I was well on my way before start- 
ing to pick up the lions and following 
up the troop. Reluctantly I started 
back, accompanied by my sais (an un- 
armed Swahili) and two native gun- 
bearers, one carrying my rifle and the 
other my shot-gun. We had been go- 
ing about half an hour, and were well 
away from everywhere, when I noticed 
that my pony was exceedingly restless. 
Looking round for the cause, I saw 
that we were being followed by the 
lions: I could count six, the first of the 
troop being not more than a hundred 
yards away. I told the men we were 
being followed, cautioned them not to 
run, as this would inevitably bring the 
lions on us with a rush, and turning 
off at a right angle, hoped that we 
should by this altered course put them 
off our track. My sais was walking 
ahead of me, the gun-bearers behind. 
We went along briskly for about five 
minutes, when on looking back I saw 
the two gun-bearers running away as 
fast as they could go, No calling would 
have brought them back: they were 
too panic-stricken to care, or even to 
hear. My sais and I were left in the 
unenviable position of being alone on 








the middle of an uninhabited plain, a 
good hour from camp, witk at least 
half a dozen lions following us—and 
between us and my husband and his 
men our only weapon of defence was 
my white umbrella! The sais was 
luckily a fast runner, so telling him 
to catch hold of my stirrup, and de- 
voutly hoping the lions would prefer 
the gun-bearers to us, we set off at a 
good fast gallop. I was trying to keep 
one eye on our road (we were quite off 
the track, and might have fallen into 
anything) and the other on the lions, 
when an exclamation from my sais, 
and a loud snorting and stamping in 
front, brought me very much back to 
my pony’s nose, under which a large 
and angry rhinoceros had just arisen. 
It was rather startling for us all, and 
certainly, under the circumstances, the 
rhino was quite superfluous. Fortu- 
nately, however, he must have got 
wind of the lions, and thinking we 
were of the party, fled past us and on 
to them. Whether he was as much of 
a surprise to them as he was to us, I 
cannot say: we did not wait to see, but 
set off again, not stopping till we were 
within sight of camp. The sergeant 
was much disturbed at my hasty and 
unattended arrival, and on hearing that 
I had started with two gun-bearers, 
sent out to find them. They reached 
‘amp much chastened, and later on re- 
ceived a part of what they deserved, 
it being unfortunately impossible to 
punish such misdeeds adequately. 
Meanwhile my husband was having 
a very unpleasant quarter of an hour. 
He was quietly waiting for me to have 
got well out of reach, and was just 
thinking of turning his attention to the 
lions, when he saw, coming as fast as 
it could, and from the very point at 
which I had disappeared, a rhinoceros. 
The rhino had certainly arrived very 
hurriedly, and looked guilty; but then 
rhinos always look as if they had been 
doing things they ought not to have 
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done. Anyway, this one, after ap- 
pearing at a hand-gallop, stopped and 
remained just between my husband 
and the road I was on. Here was a 
dilemma: my husband could not fire 
for fear of driving the rhino back on 
me, and he equally could not approach 
the beast for the same reason. So, 
nolens volens, he was compelled to wait 
where he was until the full time for 
my return to camp had passed. When 
this was over he left lions and rhino 
and posted into camp as fast as he 
could, arriving just as I was beginning 
to realize that I had had a rather mar- 
vellous escape. The sequel to this epi- 
sode is too good to miss. On our re- 
turn to the station a large number of 
natives arrived. We inquired where 
they had come from, and hearing that 
it was from the same direction as our- 
selves, expressed surprise at not hav- 
ing seen them en route. “Ob,” they 
said, “you did not see us, but we saw 
you.” They then proceeded to tell us, 
with the utmost naiveté, that they had 
seen our camp and decided to make a 
night attack on it. When it got dusk 
they crept up in the long grass, which 
completely hid them, and surrounded 
the camp, hoping that before long our 
fires would go out (such things as 
guards and sentries being outside their 
reckoning), and thus simplify matters 
for them. As they were silently lying 
in wait our lions again appeared on the 
scene, probably with a similar design 
of attack upon the camp; but finding 
a living barricade surrounding it, they 
turned their attention to this and routed 
it, first killing and eating some half- 
dozen of the natives. It was a curious 
dénotiment. The natives themselves re- 
garded it as an excellent joke, and we 
utilized the occasion by pointing out 
the danger, for more reasons than one, 
in attempting to attack white men. 

It is unusual to have personal cog- 
nizance of being stalked by lions, as in 
the event of the stalk being successful, 
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one is hardly in a position to describe 
or probably even to know of it, and un- 
successful stalks on the part of lions 
are rare. I have been particularly 
lucky in experiencing two unsuccess- 
ful lion stalks—the second within a few 
months of the first, though in quite a 
different district. This time we were 
much nearer civilization, at a distance 
of only twenty odd miles from the rail- 
way; but lions are no respecters of em- 
pire-making, and have on more than 
one occasion impeded its advance. On 
a day which became unpleasantly hot, 
we started out to inspect a road. It 
Was a new and very superior road, but 
half a dozen springs had suddenly ap- 
peared on it and had temporarily con- 
verted it into a stream. We arrived 
fairly early, and my husband, after the 
necessary inspection, marked out the 
track; and having disposed of business, 
and being in need of meat, we cut 
across the plains to where a large herd 
of Thomson’s gazelle were grazing. 
As by this time (10 A.M.) the heat was 
oppressive, and an extra ride over the 
sun-baked plains did not appeal to me, 
I decided to sit down on the road and 
wait until my husband had bagged his 
animal. Niggers can sleep anywhere 
and anyhow; so before many moments 
had passed the half-dozen I had with 
me were snoring happily, and I myself 
was not very wide awake. My pony 
had been turned loose, and was grazing 
just behind us, and away from the 
road. The entire assembly must have 
been in a state of unconsciousness for 
some time, when I suddenly jumped 
into wakefulness, for, so close that it 
was almost upon us, I heard a lion 
grunt. Every one was up in a moment, 
though the men persisted that it was 
one of themselves snoring. The grass 
was long and nothing could be seen, 
silence was everywhere, and my pony 
continued to graze quietly. I began to 
think I had been dreaming, and was 
just going to settle down again when, 
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distinct and unmistakable, came an- 
other grunt. All the men were on the 
alert this time, and no one claimed the 
noise: still we could see nothing, and 
we knew lions were close. At this junc- 
ture I had a brilliant inspiration: I 
caught my pony and jumped on. to his 
back, from which elevation it was pos- 
sible to see right over the grass. There, 
sure enough, not ten yards away, was 
a large lion, sitting up like a cat and 
watching us. AS we saw one another 
he dropped: lions will drop like this 
in the grass and remain quite hidden, 
in a manner that enables them to move 
off without being visible. My husband 
was fortunately returning, so we were 
able to give chase at once. We saw 
nothing further till we had gone about 
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a quarter of a mile, when, on the other 
side of a small dry river-bed, we 
caught sight of eight lions: it was only 
a glimpse, and they almost immediately 
disappeared into a patch of thick reeds 
on the edge of a swamp. How long 
they had been taking stock of us it is 
impossible to say; and why, as they 
evidently meant business (lions cannot 
be accused of suffering from vulgar 
curiosity, and this is the only other 
solution to be given of their behavior), 
they did not take one of the men, the 
pony, or myself, is to this day, an un- 
solved mystery. Incidents of this de- 
scription are of such common occur- 
rence in Africa that daily occupations 
suffer more through excess of incident 
than from monotony of routine. 
S. L. Hinde. 
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The love of landscape, the recogni- 
tion of the sweet faces and voices of 
the countryside, is a sentiment that has 
always tinged the spirit of man, be- 
cause the impact of nature on our lives 
is too immediate, too continuous to be 
ignored. No one can travel from birth 
to death in such mental concentration 
as to be unconscious of the wind and 
the rain. The old blind Homer him- 
self, as he trudged from place to place, 
turning over and over in his mind the 
long rolling chants into which his sto- 
ries flowed so inevitably—even he, pre- 
occupied as he was with the high deeds 
and griefs of former men, could smell 
the savor of the fresh furrow and 
catch all the delicate scents that the 
morning dew and the sun draw out of 
the earth. He was not so blind as was 
sometimes thought, for on the sea 
beach he could watch the waves gath- 
ering, poising, crashing one by one up- 
on the shingle, and when he turned in- 
land he knew the cypresses and olives 
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and laurels well enough. He loved the 
prosperous vineyards, the loaded or- 
chards, the god level ploughland, the 
places where nature is conciliatory and 
helpful. He found no food for reflec- 
tion in the landscape; he did not watch 
for its own sake the steady undeviat- 
ing stream of life that fiows through 
the trees year by year, without regard 
to man; and the stubborn places where 
nature’s hand was actually lifted 
against the prosperity and comfort of 
mortality could clearly claim no admira- 
tion from man. But for all that, 
though the cool shade and the warm 
tilth were the really beautiful things, 
there were times when a scene, dreary 
in itself, would take on an unexpected 
grace; as when a favoring breeze tugged 
at the sheet and the wake raced briskly 
out from under the stern, or when 
a bald shoulder of rock lifted itself 
over the skyline, and was recognized 
as home. But, still, it was the grace of 
association, not the grace of line and 
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color, that made things beautiful. 
There was no purely ssthetic pleasure 
in it, as there might be in human 
beauty, or in the elaborate chasing of 
a cup. Moreover, there was no mysti- 
cal pleasure in it, no sense that the life 
of nature and the life of humanity were 
intertwined snd inseparable, no feel- 
ing that the variegated texture of the 
globe reflected or sympathized with the 
moods and passions of men. Nature 
drew her being from far other sources; 
only here and there, in sheltered val- 
leys and land-locked harbors, she came 
closer and gave sustenance to men, but 
without betraying the secret of her ori- 
gin or her purpose. Homer's lordly 
listeners, at any rate, questioned no 
further. Of course there was more 
than all this for Homer himself. He 
may not have realized the pure beauty, 
apart from association or utility, of the 
visible world, but he knew well enough 
that out of it he could produce beauty 
himself, and that he could fuse his own 
impressions of earth and sky into 
shapes as definite and fit as those of 
a cup or a sword. Someone, and if it 
was not he it was his master, or his 
master’s master, as he tramped on his 
unceasing journeys, had had the crea- 
tive joy of the artist when he concen- 
trated all his memories of bitter nights 
under the stars and of the smell of the 
frost on black winter evenings in that 
description of the shivering Greeks 
waiting and watching under the walls 
of Troy. There were no “native wood- 
notes wild” in Homer's singing, and 
his pictures of landscape, in their per- 
fect coherence and precision, in their 
absolute lack of mysticism, show a 
recognition of the meaning of art, anda 
perfect mastery of its laws, far more 
than they show any impassioned feel- 
ing for the landscape itself. He 
watched the revolving seasons with a 
man’s pleasure in comfort and pros- 
perity, and an artist’s exquisite clarity 
of vision, but not with a lover’s power 
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of casting an alien radiance over every 
tree and flower. 

Then Homer~. vanished, and time 
went on, and before long men had lost, 
once and for all time, that early, un- 
touched sanity of heart and brain. 
They learnt the meaning of individual- 
ity; a man no longer felt life as a 
game in which all the pieces were set 
out on the globe, he himself among 
them; it was now spread round him like 
a panorama, he saw it all through his 
own eyes, its reality lay only in its re- 
lation to himself. To Aleman, in this 
intensified world, his passion trans- 
figured not merely the glowing forms 
and faces of humanity but even the 
speechless rocks and trees and sea. 
“The crests and hollows of the moun- 
tains are asleep, and the headlands and 
ravines, and the leaves, and all creep- 
ing things that the dark earth nour- 
ishes, and the mountain-haunting 
beasts, and the race of bees, and the 
creatures in the depths of the dark- 
gleaming ocean; and there is sleep 
among the tribes of broad-winged 
birds.” Here already we have the 
power, never again lost for long, of 
sympathizing with the spirit of nature, 
and what is only the next step, of find- 
ing in it a sympathy with the spirit of 
man. It is not yet a simple admira- 
tion of the beauty of landscape; it is 
personal passion craving companion- 
ship with everything that it sees; the 
passion may go out to human beings 
in the first place, but at times it seems 
to find a securer welcome and comfort 
in nature. Sappho, “yearning and desir- 
ing,” Sappho, again shaken by love 
“that makes loose the limbs, the crea- 
ture bitter-sweet, resistless,” can turn 
from the active cruelty of humanity to 
the “cool water where the breeze mur- 
murs through the apple boughs, and 
slumber streams down from the quiv- 
ering leaves.” In the midst of that 
overmastering stress of feeling, it is 
easy enough for her to imagine, when 
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nature, unlike man, does not repulse 
and torment, that this quiet spirit is 
in real communion with her own. 
Here, then, is the beginning of the 
pathetic fallacy, of that sense of inti- 
macy with nature undreamt of by 
Homer, in which the beauty of the 
natural world is felt to stand in direct 
relation .towards the troubled soul of 
man. The early lyric poets have set 
the note, and, as Greek poetry de- 
velops, the note is enriched, but not 
yet changed essentially. Sappho’s 
flame of passion gives place to a more 
intellectual vision of beauty among the 
Athenians; life, which had been so 
fiercely concentrated in one direction, 
expands on other sides to a more com- 
plete whole, until we reach the clear- 
cut, unblemished world of Sophocles. 
But though he with his steady eyes can 
see the actual beauty of line and 
moulding, untouched by passion, as 
Sappho could not, it is still only the 
forms of human life and of art that he 
ean value for their own sake. [is 
sense of beauty is purely plastic; he 
cannot watch a flower or a tree with 
direct delight in their perfection; land- 
scape is still a mere background to hu- 
manity, and only comes closer when 
some weary Q(&dipus turns to it for 
comfort, or when in some of its chang- 
ing moods it offers comparisons or con- 
trasts with the fortunes of men. To 
Pindar, with his brilliant fusion of re- 
ligion and beauty, the natural world 
had become very vivid and insistent. 
But he paints his great reckless pic- 
tures of scenery to celebrate the deep 
spiritual forces that dominate the life 
of nature as well as the life of man. 
Though he delights in the ruddy blaze 
that kindles Etna’s pillar of smoke by 
night, his pleasure is hardly esthetic; 
it lies rather in his sense of the over- 
powering agencies at work in every 
manifestation of the visible world. 
But now at last man has realized 
himself; he has experienced the whole 
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scope of Lis own soul and mind, its 
capacity for passion, its intellect, its 
power over art, its mysterious sense 
of religion. Life has become fuller and 
fuller, till a time has come for a revul- 
sion from the old absorbing interest 
in humanity. With the Alexandrians 
comes the first sign of what is called 
the modern feeling for landscape, 
though it is really only one phase of 
the modern feeling. Theocritus loves 
the country for its own sake. He 
watched the stirring poplars, the sun 
on the tamarisks, the Sicilian profusion 
of field-flowers, without transforming 
them to suit his mood, exacting no 
spiritual service from them, because he 
liked to forget his own life sometimes 
and admire the serene beauty that 
lavished itself so freely without 
thought or care for men. And so at 
last we have loving descriptions of 
landscape, in which there is none of 
the old imperious desire to force the 
beauty of nature into sympathy with 
human needs or to use it as a simple 
setting for human action. The sweet 
sights of field and wood have more 
than human loveliness, and yet it all 
floats in a pure air of its own, out of 
reach of passion and suffering. The 
craving for this kind of beauty ean al- 
ways be gratified, never disappointed 
or tormented. This is a long way from 
the real Hellenic feeling, and Theoc- 
ritus carries us straight to Virgil, who 
adds to the simple pleasure of the eye 
the sense of the triumphant fertility 
and life of nature. The teeming land- 
scape is now exalted, in a lordly pomp 
of language, to a still more dominant 
relation to the spectator. Theocritus 
watched quietly and loved, but Vir- 
gil flings his whole impassioned hom- 
age at the feet of the country. Not 
only is it not subordinate to man; it 
towers above him in beauty and dig- 
nity, and all human prosperity, all the 
fruits of human toil, are gifts which 
the great vital force of the earth 























Landscape 


throws carelessly aside as it proceeds 
undiminished on its march. Virgil 
adores at the shrine of an august be- 
neficent spirit; while Lucretius, perhaps 
the most impassioned master of land- 
scape in poetry whom the world has 
seen, offers the devotion of a lover. 
Never before or since has any one but 
Lucretius flung quite the same white- 
hot fire of spirit into the love of nature. 
In those wonderful apostrophes to the 
inner life of the world which he figures 
under the emblems of Venus and 
Mavors, there is an eager personal 
note, a kind of pleading and desire, 
which isolate his landscape in the 
strangest way. It is almost as if this 
beauty was to him too acute to be 
pure pleasure, as if a flower might 
have the same haunting attraction for 
him that a human face might have. 
These are strange pathways of feeling, 
and if Lucretius did not penetrate into 
them, he came nearer to them than any 
oue else has done. Catullus, with his 
strange magic of phrase, went straight 
back to the different intensity of Sap- 
plo:—- 


Nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 

Qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 

Ultimi flos, praetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est. 


This is the beauty of flowers looked at 
through the veil of human beauty, and 
loved not for its own sake but for 
love's sake. 

Such was the stream, and such its 
main branches, which finally emptied 
themselves into modern literature; and 
it was after the Dark Ages, when the 
stream emerged again, that the other 
great influence, the Hebrew view of 
landscape, blended with the sentiment 
that flowed from Greece and Italy. 
The place of landscape in Hebrew 
poetry was definite and fixed. Very 
rarely the delight in nature figured and 
reflected the delight of human lovers 
in their love as in the Song of Solo- 
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mon, That is a strange exception; the 
authentic voice of landscape in the Old 
Testament is that which magnifies the 
greatness and glory of the Creator. 
Not merely the fertile places useful to 
man, but the mountains and crags are 
full of the praise of the power which 
raised them:— 


The earth is the Lord’s, and all that 
therein is: the compass of the world, 
and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it upon the seas: 
and prepared it upon the floods. 


If there is any thought of man at all 
in this it is the thought of his unuiter- 
able littleness in the presence of such 
grandeur and glory. All the land- 
scape shows the finger of the universal 
God. 

And now we see how complex, how 
many-sided, even how contradictory, is 
the sentiment for nature which our 
own literature inherited from the scuth. 
Into it, from the north, poured the 
shadowy waters of the early Celtic and 
Saxon poetry, and with the supreme 
gift of romance our endowment is com- 
plete. From this fresh infusion we 
learn to love nature with a profounder 
sympathy. The beauty of landscape 
in its sweeter moods is easy to recog- 
nize, and so is the vastness of it all, 
sweet or bitter, compared with the 
small and harassed lives of men. But 
it needs a more tender insight to find 
positive beauty in barren places, tor- 
mented by rain and wind, in places 
where nature is desolate and hostile. 
This last homage which was wanting 
to landscape was freely given by a 
race whose genius dwelt in devious re- 
cesses of the spirit, where strange fan- 
cies were easily bred, and not in the 
pure Greek sunlight, in which every- 
thing misty and undetermined speedily 
floated away. Thus is added yet an- 
other attitude towards nature, the at- 
titude of a friend, full of delicate sym- 
pathy, who sees a life in nature as 
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changing and baffling as the life of 
men, as real, as easily discernible, with 
the same power of making beauty out 
of pain and disaster. The intimacy be- 
tween these two strange lives is now 
complete. They are interwoven so 
closely with each other, the spirit of the 
trees and hills affects the mind of man 
so keenly and continually, that it is im- 
possible to believe that the influence is 
not mutual. Man's life rises and falls 
upon the bosom of the earth, and earth 
herself must be conscious of the sym- 
pathy that flows from one to the other. 
And here once more we return to the 
pathetic fallacy that man so hardly 
consents to surrender. Not for long 
can he steel himself to admit that he 
lives alone upon the globe. 

Every one of all these varying moods 
has left its mark upon our modern feel- 
ing for nature; and poetry, that subtle 
current, the enchanter who takes ail 
the discolored seeds of the mind and 
gives them back as pure and shapely 
flowers — poetry has fastened upon 
them all. Moreover, for us our own 
poetry does more than this; for be- 
yond the mere region of thought it in- 
troduces the whole world of the asso- 
ciations of language, the colors and 
odors that group themselves round a 
word, enriching it in some perfectly in- 
communicable way with much more 
than its bald original meaning:— 


Landscape 


Whan that Aprille with. his shoures 
sote 

The droughte of March hath perced to 
the rote, ’ 

And bathed every veine in swiche 
licour, 


Of whiche vertue engendred is the flour. 


It is impossible to read these pure, 
fresh lines and to disentangle and cata- 
logue the intimate attraction which 
they have for an English mind. The 
appeal is too various, every word is 
tinged with a_ different light, the 
phrases are stained with a hundred 
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colors of association. The delicate 
English spring, so sparkling, so capri- 
cious, moves and stirs behind it; the 
familiar awakening of the English year 
leaps to the memory, crowded with 
contradictory suggestions; to try to fix 
its attitude towards nature is as hope- 
less as to name the color of a mirror. 
It is poetry, irradiated through an? 
through with the love of landscape; 
and thenceforth we find in our litera- 
ture, not often out of sight, and always 
close by, permeating the whole texture 
of the mind and varying with the pe- 
culiarities of each writer, this abiding 
sense of the beauty and romance of the 
visible world. Not with any other na- 
tion does it fill the whole horizon of 
poetry so continually, or color thought 
and language so profoundly:— 


That time of year thou may’st in me 


behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, 
do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake 


against the cold— 
sare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet 
birds sang. 


Shakespeare is too busy in the pene- 
tralia of human thought and motive to 
care much for the simple presentation 
of scenery, except when his spirit bub- 
bles over in pure lightheartedness in 
his songs; but such spontaneous im- 
agery as this shows how landscape was 
inwrought into his mind and language, 
and it is just the same with all our 
poets, each in his own variety, from 
Shakespeare downward. 

A few isolated lines from The Mer- 
chant of Venice will illustrate a whole 
other phase of the modern treatment 
of landscape:— 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank!... 


Sit, Jessica: look, how the floor of 
Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold. 
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There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cheru- 
bins. 


This is scenery painted by suggestion 
—impressionism, it might be called; 
there is little description here, no signs 
of minute observation, yet the whole 
velvety depth and softness of the sum- 
mer night is there. This is art at its 
highest sublimation; and side by side 
with the English love of landscape has 
walked this growing mastery over the 
obscurer forms of art. It is perfect and 
complete in Shakespeare, it has a pene- 
trative delicacy in Marvell, a large no- 
bility in Milton, a rapt imagination in 
Vaughan. As we proceed we find the 
touch of the humblest versifiers grow- 
ing lighter and surer. It is not that 
they love nature better, it is that the 
power of selection and discrimination 
is growing. Even in the time of Dry- 
den and Pope, when landscape is gen- 
erally supposed to have disappeared 
from poetry, all that is meant is that 
these two commanding figures, who 
addressed a select town-circle, did ot 
love the country. But the lesser 
writers carried the torch on to Thom- 
son and Gray, who brought the same 
tender fidelity to the painting of na- 
ture, although, like well-balanced and 
reasonable beings, they loved her for 
man’s sake more than for her own. 
And then again, carrying everything 
before it. romance sweeps in, and with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge the final 
phase of intimacy with nature is inau- 
gurated, and in the nineteenth century 
the countryside is loved more diversely, 
more unreservedly than ever before. 
There is no need to follow the shifting 
mood from one writer to another. The 
various points of view can hardly be 
differentiated, because everything that 
has gone before is now treasured, 
every kind of conscious or unconscious 
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homage to nature is now merged and 
coalesces. We have given to nature 
everything that man has ever given, 
and we have tried, in absolute love and 
fidelity, to depict her minutely aud ac- 
curately. Lesser writers, without be- 
ing able to assimilate her central spirit, 
have thought no labor wasted which 
might suggest at least the surface of 
her beauty, and never before has such 
a range of poetic possibility lain open 
to the humblest versifier who could use 
his eyes; the extraordinary rise in the 
standard of minor verse has surely 
been largely due to this. And among 
the constellation of geniuses which the 
last century saw, who shall say with 
what completeness the spirit of nature 
and the spirit of man became one? 
When the thrill of genuine passion 
wakes in Shelley, he has only to say— 


I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night— 


to touch the deepest chord in us which 
responds to the beauty of landscape. 
Another can throw the whole light 
of fallen day over words no less sim- 
ple:— 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


And even in a less heroic generation, 
we may find the flood of scent and 
color and odor fused in such a breath- 
less trance of passion as this:— 


Peering at her chamber the white 
crowns the red rose, 
Jasmine winds the porch with stars 
two and three; 
Parted is the window; she sleeps; the 
starry jasmine 
Breathes a falling breath that carries 
thoughts of me. 
Sweeter unpossess’d, have I said of her 
my sweetest? 
Not while she sleeps: while she sleeps 
the jasmine breathes, 
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Luring her to love; she sleeps; the 
starry jasmine 
Bears me to her pillow under white 
rose-wreaths. 


Such are the floating impressions 
that besiege us as we turn the pages 
of two books, one a very conscientious 
work, “The Development of the Feel- 
ing for Nature,” by Alfred Biese (Rout- 
ledge, 6s.), the other a more refined and 
lighter-handed inquiry, “The Interpre- 
tation of Nature in English Poetry 
from Beowulf to Shakespeare,” by 
F. W. Moorman (Strassburg: Triibner, 
6.50m.). The examination of moods is 
perhaps not necessarily a thing of 
moods itself, yet it seems dangerous 
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to conduct this kind of research in any 
but a desultory and unscientific spirit; 
the bloom is so easily rubbed off it all. 
But it is deeply interesting to watch 
the gradual accretions by which our 
sentiment for nature has been built up, 
from the first childish pleasure in 
pretty things, to the final instinctive 
sense of the unity of the whole uni- 
verse. And as a final piece of food for 
reflection we may remember that the 
whole thing is built upon the fallacy 
that man knows anything whatever of 
the internal spirit of nature, and that 
everything beyond the mere recognition 
of the tangible beauty of the country 
is due solely to man’s impassioned in- 
stinct for self deception. 





THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH FLEETS. 


The Solent this week has echoed to 
the mutual salutes of the two greatest 
Navies in the world. France is the 
only modern naval Power whose fleets 
can boast a tradition comparable to 
ours. The two Navies, indeed, whose 
friendly meetings this summer may ex- 
ercise the profoundest influence on the 
course of European history during the 
century, have made history in the past 
as no other navy but the Dutch, and 
have made it largely by their enmity. 
With the exception of the Dutch and of 
the great Armada launched by Spain, 
no other fleet has challenged our su- 
premacy since fleets first became fac- 
tors in European history. Admiral Cail- 
lard and his officers can look back upon 
those centuries with a pride equal to 
ours, and the tribute which with such 
instinctive courtesy they paid to Nel- 
son’s memory as they drove beneath 
his column in Trafalgar Square would 
have carried but half its significance 
for us from visitors in any uniform 
but theirs. France alone, until the 
sudden birth ef that passion for sea- 





power which has gripped the continen- 
tal nations during the last thirty years, 
has steadily through many centuries 
opposed her fleets to ours, and if our 
island wealth and position have told 
with ever-growing weight in the scales 
of victory, that is no discredit to the 
sailors who have led and manned her 
ships. Numbers have not always been 
on her side, nor heroic contempt for 
odds on ours. Tourville in 1692, with 
no more than forty sail of the line, 
kept the combined English and Dutch 
fleets, which more than doubled his, 
for five whole hours at bay, and when 
at last deserted by his fleet, he fought 
the Royal Sun against them single- 
handed, and brought her out of action 
witb colors still flying at the end of the 
day. Tourville’s compatriots, then, sa- 
lute Sir Richard Grenville’s on equal 
terms. 

It is not, however, on considerations 
of this kind that national policies are 
framed. We may welcome the light 
thrown on such meetings from the 
past, but it cannot blind us to imme- 














diate needs and tendencies of infinitely 
greater significance. These ceremonies 
set the seal upon what is no more than 
an aspiration as yet, but an aspiration 
which has been brought far closer to 
the heart of both peoples by the events 
of the last two or three months than 
the most sanguine diplomacy could 
have prephesied at the beginning of the 
year. It is, after all, but a short time 
since France and England were upon 
the verge of war, although at no time 
since the German Empire was consol- 
idated at Versailles could war between 
them have been anything but a calam- 
ity to both. Only a tradition of hostil- 
ity many centuries old can explain that 
amazing fact. We could scarcely in- 
deed have come nearer than we did to 
playing the very part mapped out for 
us in Bismarck’s rosiest dreams, and 
therein lies the full significance of the 
growing force and cordiality of the en- 
tente. That entente, so far as it re- 
mains no more than an entente, is al- 
most valueless. It has not. availed to 
save the strongest Foreign Minister 
produced by a Republican France, nor 
to safeguard any particle of the Anglo- 
French Agreement which Germany has 
chosen to dispute. Prince Radolin may 
be suavity itself at the French capital, 
but Germany has ingratiated herself 
at the Moorish Court by arranging for 
a small private loan, and France ean- 
not gainsay her obvious intention, 
while admitting the “special interest’ 
of her neighbor in that quarter, to 
stand herself nearest to the Sultan’s 
ear. We have already pointed out the 
moral for ourselves—that without an 
army equal to our needs our diplomacy 
abroad can warn and threaten, but 
never drive home its warnings or en- 
force its threats. The moral, though a 
different one, is not less clear for 
France. If military power is essential 
to our needs, sea-power is not less so 
to hers, and sea-power she can only at- 
tain by alliance with us. 
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The recognition of the value of sea- 
power is, indeed, the cardinal fact in 
the last thirty years of the world’s his- 
tory. In 1870 France alone could boast 
a navy worthy of the name. In 1900 
Lord Selborne, when introducing the 
naval estimates, announced that they 
were based on a consideration of the 
naval strength of seven great Powers. 
But the history of the Russo-Japanese 
war is now there to prove that neither 
military power nor sea-power are suf- 
ficient in themselves. Armies and na- 
vies, as we in these columns have al- 
ready pointed out, are arms that de- 
pend on each other for their full 
strength. In England that firm hold 
of the trident which has been ours for 
so many years and which we still pos- 
sess has blinded us to the need and 
value of the other arm. That is the 
lesson which we must take to heart. 
What is that for France? For her the 
moral of modern history is surely 
clear. She cannot stand alone. Not all 
that deep and moving patriotism of 
the soil, which takes the place among 
her people of our patriotism of race, 
must prevent her from realizing that 
she cannot ignore or discount the out- 
side world. Neutrality with her can 
only be another name for a condition 
of dependence which must strike ber 
name from the roll of first-class Pow- 
ers. If she is to act at her own bid- 
ding and live her own life, she must 
ally herself with one or other Euro- 
pean Power. Her present alliance de- 
monstrably is insufficient for her 
needs, and the choice for her must lie 
between England and Germany. We 
believe that this week’s meeting of the 
fleets already indicates the choice that 
she will make. Between England and 
France there are no conflicting inter- 
ests, while there are mutual interests 
of the utmost weight. Only by alliance 
with England can France hope to at- 
tain sea-power, and only by sea-power 
can she give her armies that mobility 
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which must double their strength when 
massed along the Vosges. How little 
she can gain from the alternative has 
already, we think, become clear to her 
in the course of the last few months. 
In the one scale are dependence and 
the constant threat of war; in the 
other are freedom, security and peace. 
The Anglo-French Agreement was a 
great stride towards this end, but the 
last few weeks have seen a greater 
still. The virtues of an alliance, which 
have hitherto appealed but coldly and 
dispassionately to our intellects, are 
now beginning to gain that instinctive 
emotional recognition in the streets 
which is the supreme test of interna- 
tional good feeling and accord. None 
who beheld the British fleet enter 
Brest Harbor that gray and windy 
The Outlvok. 
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morning in all the ordered magnifi- 
cence of a war squadron at sea, none 
who welcomed the French North 
Squadron to our shores or watched the 
progress of its officers through London 
streets, will ever forget either those 
spectacles or their significance. They 
are rich with promise not only for 
France and England, but for the peace 
of the world, and they cannot but 
exercise a favorable influence on the 
negotiations of the two Powers whose 
representatives have met in America 
this week. To our ally their value is 
not in doubt; but we also rejoice to 
think that the Channel Fleet in its 
coming visit to the Baltic will carry 
with it a wealth of recent memories 
which cannot be altogether lost on the 
ally of France. 





THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF THE VERY POOR. 


Most of us divide our world into 
three parts,—family, friends, and ac- 
quaintance. We think of these divi- 
sions as though they were universal, 
and that any one of them should be 
empty we look upon as a great mis- 
fortune. Of course these divisions 
bear a very different relation to one 
another in different individuals. The 
word “family” does not mean the same 
in all mouths. To some among us it 
means only those of the first blood: 
parents and children, brothers and sis- 
ters. To others it has a far larger sig- 
nificance, and is akin to the word 
“clan.” Families who know and are 
proud of their history, who have kept 
their traditions, and remained for 
many generations upon exactly the 


Same social level, sharing always in 
the same amusements, have in the na- 
ture of things more in common than 
those whose position in the world has 
depended chiefly upon their talents, the 
exercise of which has taken them into 





opposite directions. The successful pro- 
vincial man of business and the world- 
renowned Professor, the peaceful coun- 
try parson and the harassed Member 
of Parliament, unless they are thrown 
together by chance or bound together 
by affection, live entirely separate 
lives. The fact that they quickly trace 
back to a common ancestor, who prob- 
ably pursued the calling and followed 
the amusements of none of them, is a 
fact which means little or nothing. 
They forget almost that their children 
and the children of the “original old” 
Smith or Jones are some sort of sec- 
ond-cousins, and each seeks his inti- 
mates along the path in which he finds 
himself. Friends, again, may be many 
or few, and acquaintances may mean 
a vast crowd among whom we seek 
distraction and find the chief interest 
of our lives, or a few persons with 
whom we are, for civility’s sake, upon 
speaking terms. Yet however sparsely 
or however fully we fill each compart- 























ment, the three divisions remain; in 
them we find the greater part of our 
happiness; and they represent, as we 
have said, to most of us “our world.” 

But when we say “us” we mean, 
roughly speaking, the educated. Do 
the same tacit distinctions exist among 
the uneducated,—the real ‘most’? 
Among the upper poor we believe that 
they do, for the upper poor are becom- 
ing very much like the classes above 
them. In proof of our belief we would 
call no less a witness than Mr. Charles 
Booth. “For three separate periods,” 
he writes in “Labor and Life of the 
People,” “I have taken up quarters, 
each time for several weeks, where I 
was not known, and as a lodger have 
shared the lives of people who would 
figure in my schedules as belonging to 
Classes C, D, and E. Being more or 
less boarded as well as lodged, I be- 
came intimately acquainted with some 
of those I met, and the lives and habits 
of many others came naturally under 
observation. ... The people with whom 
I lived became, and still are, my 
friends. I may have been exception- 
ally fortunate, and three families are 
not many, but I can only speak as I 


found: wholesome, pleasant family 
life, very simple food, very regular 
habits, healthy bodies and healthy 
minds; affectionate relations of hus- 


bands and wives, mothers and sons, of 
elders with children, of friend with 
friend. All these I found, and amongst 
those with whom I lodged I saw little 
to mar a very agreeable picture fairly 
representative of Class E, and appli- 
cable to some at least of Classes C 
and D.” 

But below these happy people, who 
have really taken advantage of the 
means of civilization within their 
grasp, who live as pleasantly as they 
can considering the expense of house- 
room, and learn and wash as much as 
they are able, and the more successful 
among whom melt into the lower mid- 
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dle class, lies a very different world, 
and we cannot help thinking that, 
speaking, of course, generally, it is a 
world in which what we call friendship 
is very rare. All the same, if we were 
to say that the lower poor divide those 
they know into relations and acquaint- 
ances we should be speaking wide of 
the mark. We do not expect our ac- 
quaintance to stand by us in trouble, 
or make any personal sacrifice in order 
to mitigate our misfortunes; but a 
poor man does expect and does get all 
these things from his “mates,” and yet 
they are not precisely what we mean 
by friends. They do not cross his 
threshold, they do not share in his fam- 
ily life, and his feeling towards them 
seems as a rule to be corporate rather 
than personal, His wife, even if he be 
a good husband, knows very little 
about them; yet if her husband is killed 
by an accident, or is the victim of any 
more or less dramatic misfortune such 
as makes a natural appeal to the 
natural man, it is to them that she 
turns in the first instance for help. 
The primitive clan feeling becomes in 
a secondary state of civiiization esprit 
de corps. It is far nobler, we think, 
than the mere holding together of those 
of one cousinhood, and far more dis- 
tinctively human; but it is not what 
we mean by friendship. Contrary to 
what is generally supposed, this spirit 
is by no means confined to men. The 
present writer was talking this week 
to a woman—one of “his Majesty's fac- 
tory inspectors” and was assured 
by her that the feeling is intense 
among factory girls and factory mar- 
ried women, or “factory ladies” as they 
call themselves. Among the lower 
poor relations are very kind—near re- 
lations—for, having little time or aptl- 
tude for letter-writing, they of neces- 
sity lose sight of their more distant 
relatives. Kindness, of course, cuts 
both ways, and means sacrifice; and 
no doubt many people are dragged 
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down in fruitless attempts to help their 
kindred up. When there are no kind- 
nesses to be done, relations, being the 
only household intimates, not unfre- 
quently quarrel; but such quarrels are 
soon patched up, and seem to lend an 
outside interest to domestic life. The 
very poor live so packed together that 
it is only natural that the more re- 
spectable among them should make it 
their chief concern to secure a little 
privacy in their home lives, to keep 
“the person upstairs’ or “the person 
downstairs” from knowing all their 
doings. Their attitude to those who 
live under the same roof is almost al- 
ways critical, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, censorious. They are interested in 
one another’s lives, but their interest, 
when not transformed by any sudden 
pity, is not altogether friendly. Conse- 
quently, when they boast that they keep 
themselves to themselves they do not 
for a moment mean that they purposely 
limit the range of their sympathies, but 
simply that they are determined to at- 
tend to their own duties instead of 
finding fault with the way their neigh- 
bors attend to theirs. Conversation 
means for the most part only gossip. 
Everything among those whose minds 
are entirely bent towards making the 
money for their rent and their daily 
bread is of necessity so concrete and 
so personal that they have no common 
meeting-ground with persons whom 
they do not care to admit to intimacy. 
They have so few abstract ideas, so 
few general principles, and no books 
at all to talk about. When they are 
old and have nothing to do, the social 
instinct seems to develop. The present 
writer knows of an old man, supported 
by an unmarried daughter, who spends 
much time and sees much society sit- 
ting in a public garden near the slum 
in which he lives. All sorts of people 
talk aloud in public gardens, and they 
are the favorite resorts of those who 
have some propaganda at heart, or, if 
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Wwe may coin an expression, “on 
tongue.” The old man goes back to 
the privacy of his two rooms and his 
one daughter with new, and to her 
mind dangerous, notions. Lately he 
said he had heard there was no such 
place as heaven, and no likelihood of 
our recognizing one another after 
death. The poor woman was dis- 
tressed, and feared lest her father’s 
vague but unquestioning orthodoxy 
should suffer. 

In spite of the crowd in which they 
live, it is possible for very poor people 
to be perhaps more entirely isolated 
than any one else. There is at present 
a man in a large London infirmary 
suffering from phthisis. He is hardly 
middle-aged, yet by some fault of his 
own, or some failure in the carrying 
out of the laws of the land, he cannot 
read. He is, so far as his solitary 
visitor has ever been able to find out, 
in the sad position of having in the 
world only one relation and only one 
acquaintance. He never says anything 
which could lead that visitor to imag- 
ine that he ever had any others. His | 
relation is a son, a boy in the work- 
house schools, in whose smallest do- 
ings he takes the deepest interest, and 
whose childish letters he loves to hear 
read. The acquaintance could not well 
be described as a friend, for he takes 
no interest in the boy, and will not de- 
mean himself to call on a man in the 
workhouse. Beyond these two the poor 
fellow mentions no one. Ali that skill 
can do for phthisis—in London—is done 
for him. But what a blank life! 

We are apt to forget how greatly 
friendship depends upon the power to 
show a little hospitality,—hospitality, 
we mean, other than a drink at a pub- 
lic-house. It is sad to think that so 
much which makes life worth living 
is a mere question of money. Yet so 
it is. The lowest class, at any rate in 
towns, are humanized chiefly by their 
love for their children and their loyalty 























to their comrades. The joys of friend- 

ship and of friendly acquaintanceship 

—social pleasures, in the best sense of 

the term—are not within their grasp. 

Except in very rare instances, such 
The Spectator. 
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pleasures are only to be had by those 
who have a little more house-room, a 
little more leisure, and a little more in- 
come than fall at present to the lot of 
the very poor. 
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The Funk & Wagnalls Company in- 
cludes in its fall list seven volumes of 
sermons by Alexander Maclaren, one 
of the most eloquent and helpful of liv- 
ing preachers. The same house an- 
nounces “The Four Winds of Eirinn,” 
a choice volume of Irish verse by Anna 
MacManus (Ethna Carbery), which has 
attracted much favorable notice in 
England. 


Among the books of fiction promised 
for early publication by the C. M. Clark 
Publishing Company is “The Man from 
Maine” by Frank Carlos. Griffith, 
which, by its title at all events, ap- 
peals to the peculiar loyalty character- 
istic of “sons of Maine”; and “Jay 
Gould Harmon” by George Selwyn 
Kimball, a story which is likely also 
to have a strong Maine coloring, since 
the author himself is “a man from 
Maine” and spends his summers in a 
log cabin in the heart of the Maine 
woods. 


Apropos of the announcement of a 
volume of reminiscences of the late 
G. F. Watts, the London Times prints 
a letter from his wife, in which she 
states emphatically that no permission 
has been asked for or granted by her- 
self and her co-executor for any pub- 
lication of her husband’s letters, and 
she has not placed them in the hands 
of any biographer. She adds that she 
has reached the conclusion that it is 
right for her to give her husband’s life 





of thought as far as possible in his 
own words, and to that end she ap- 
peals to all who have letters or even 
brief notes from her husband to lend 
them to her as material for a_ biog- 
raphy. 


The Academy thinks it a curious fact 
that last year no fewer than 7000 vis- 
itors are recorded as having been at 
Abbotsford; yet people who have had 
the finest taste in their time had very 
little that was good to say of the place. 
Dr. John Brown, the author of “Rab 
and His Friends,” called it “Ugly Ab- 
botsford;” Ruskin, in spite of an ad- 
miration for Scott that stopped little 


‘short of idolatry, and a love of the 


beauty of the Tweed and of Melrose 
not exceeded by that of the Border 
Minstrel himself, said of Abbotsford 
that it was “perhaps the most incon- 
gruous pile gentlemanly modernism 
ever designed.” Hugh Miller found it 
a “supremely melancholy place;” Dean 
Stanley said it was “a place to visit 
once, but never again”; George Gil- 
fillan gave it the nickname “Castle 
Folly”; to Robert Chambers it was “a 
sad piece of patchwork”; and we all 
know the contempt that Carlyle felt 
for this expression of Sir Walter’s 
taste. 


Apropos of the relations between au- 
thors and publishers, which so of- 
ten have been marred by distrust and 
mutual reproaches, it is interesting to 
find Charles Dickens writing to his 
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publisher in 1853, in a letter which 
was recently disposed of at an auction 
of autographs, in this laudatory man- 
ner: 

I have gone through the accounts and 
find them in all respects intelligible, 
explicit and plain. It is indeed a glo- 
rious balance, and expanded my chest 
considerably (I don’t mean any pun) 
at breakfast this morning. Fifteen 
hundred pounds to-day, and the rest 
on the 10th of April . . . will suit me 
perfectly . . . I can most heartily say 
that all our intercourse has been one of 
pleasure and satisfaction to me and 
that I have been very happy in it. I 
hope we shall never terminate our busi- 
ness engagements until that printer in 
stone, who will have to be employed at 
last, shall set Finis over our last bind- 
ing in boards. 


It appears that Mr. Swinburne’s book 
of prose fiction, “Love’s Cross Cur- 
rents,” recently published, and exten- 
sively reviewed as a new manifestation 
of the author’s genius, is a reissue of 
an old work, The Tatler (a name since 
revived again for a periodical by Clem- 
ent Shorter) was a weekly published in 
London in 1877. E. Francillon, the nov- 
elist, was its editor. Mr. Swinburne’s 
story appeared in this periodical, as a 
serial, from Aug. 25 to Dec. 29, inclu- 
sive. It was called “A Year’s Letters. 
By Mrs. Horace Manners.” “It con- 
sisted,” says Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who 
remembers its serial publication, “of 
thirty chapters, a lengthy prologue, 
and an ironical prefatory letter.” This 
describes “Love’s Cross Currents” ex- 
actly, except that the dedicatory letter 
to Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton is not 
in the least ironical. There have been 
no fundamental changes in the book, 
though it has all been revised by the 
author. Under the earlier title, it is to 


be found in the Jist of Mr. Thomas B. 
Mosher, 
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Of the French feeling toward Victor 
Hugo, The Academy remarks: 


The least critical of us can see that 
the enthusiasm which the name of 
Hugo continues to evoke is out of all 
proportion to his importance as a lit- 
erary force. Balzac and Flaubert—to 
name no others—were both greater 
from that point of view. Such ceremo- 
nies as take place in their honor, how- 
ever, are of a cold literary character 
Ceremonies in honor of Hugo have all 
the splendor and solemnity of acts of 
public worship. The reason doubtless 
is that in Hugo every Frenchman feels 
that he recognizes the magnified image 
of himself. To those who are not in 
sympathy, his resonant eloquence may 
suggest the hollowness of the drum. 
To his countrymen he appears as the 
clear-cut exaggeration of the French 
type—the average Frenchman magni- 
fied to the heroic scale. Their atti- 
tude towards him, therefore, whether 
they read his works or not, has a close 
likeness to that of many Englishmen 
towards Gladstone. 

The same phenomenon, in its appro- 
priate degree, exists in almost every 
literature. Everywhere we find some 
writer exalted to a pinnacle beyond his 
strict deserts because his personality 
seems to mirror and to glorify the na- 
tional habit of mind. Perhaps the in- 
tense Scotch reverence for Burns is to 
be so explained. Certainly it is 
largely because he was so very Eng- 
lish—so redolent of Christmas and 
plum puddings—that the memory of 
Dickens has a vitality denied to that 
of Thackeray, and is kept alive by 
Fellowships and other Societies. The 
Germans, for the same reason, are 
more exuberantly enthusiastic about 
Schiller than about Goethe; and in the 
same category fall the Flemish enthu- 
siasm for Henri Conscience, the Span- 
ish enthusiasm for Sefior Galdos, the 
Hungarian worship of Maurus Jokai, 
and the Norwegian preference of Bjérn- 
son to Ibsen. These cases furnish the 
true analogues to the vogue of Victor 
Hugo. 











